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IN THE POULTRY YARD | 


taneously with the Dry-Farming Cg. 
gress. The maiz floor of this au 
torium will easily seat about 75¢ 
sons, and the balcomy adds sg 

hundred more. 
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ALL MOULTING FOWLS SHOULD 
HAVE GOOD FEED. 


When late summer rolis around and 
the hens begin to cast their feathers 
and droop around im lazy fashion or 
shuffle samd in some shady nook, 
then is the time that egg basket 
returns with the bottom hardly cov- 
ered, for it is the season of rest and 
transition commonly called “the 
moult.” 

But despite this falling away liberal 
feeding must not be discontinued. This 
is the hen’s rightful vacation. She 
will repay her owner later on for the 
feed given her now. 

Such is the belief of J. G. Halpin, 
poultryman of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Wisconsin, who 
urges that special care and attention 
be given to the menus of moulting 
fowls. 

A generous supply of good feed is 
necessary throughout the moulting 
period. Of course a variety of feed 
is preferable, where possible te ob- 
tain. 

Grass is apt te be dry amd woody at 
this time of the year, and hence, the 
use of chipped alfalfa or other green 
forage plant as a supplement to the 





usual fresh “pickings” is recommend- | 


ed by Mr. Halpim in addition to liberal 
grain rations. Cabbage and fresh 
chopped vegetables and table scraps 
are also valuable, 





BEGINNING WEEH POULTRY. 





Most beginners in poultrying make 
their first mistake in the purchasing 
of eggs for hatching, day-old chicks, 
er breeding birds from stock that is 
not of the highest merit. Many order 
their foundatiom stock for future 
poultry operatioms from the list of 
poultry growers whe sell the eheap- 
est, says N. ¥. Farmer. 

To the begimmer who can rot afford 
to pay for the best this must natural- 
ly be resorted to, but there are many 
who in starting out cam afferd to pay 
for good stock. Some have the idea 
that, as the first year will be am ex- 
periment, the cheap stack will do, but 
in this they fool themselves, as under 
fair care the results from the pur- 
chase is not satisfactory, and the 
breed is blamed without giving any 
thought to the difference im the strains 
of good and poor breeders. 

It has been the experience of every 
beginner who has started with stock 
from the haphazard breeder that, 


sooner or later, they go to headquar- 


ters and pay the price for the real 


thing, and this good start might just } 


as well be made im the beginning as 
after one has lost several years and 
some money in attempting to get 2 
flock of fowls that were profitable. 

Every good zrower either im the 
famcy or so-called utility knows the 
value of his stock amd the price asked 
for hatching eggs, dey-old chicks or 
stock is above the highest quotation 
of market poultry or eggs. As a rule 
the more merit the breeder’s stock 
has attained, the higner the price 
asked for his goods, and yet the aver- 
age good breeder receives many let- 
ters from beginners, asking for eges. 
chicks or steck at but little above 
market prices. 

It is true the world over, and poul- 
try is no exception, that one general- 
ly gets what he pays for, and it is out 
of the question for the beginner to 
expect high-grade eggs, chicks or 
stock at prices that are low. It is 
true that often durimg the late spring 
a reduction is made from the regular 
price. The early orders have been 
filled on eggs amd a reduction from 
the full lay of the breedimg pens can 
be made. 

In the case of chicks, fertility is 
now high, amd the imeubators are 
hatching their best. Im the case of 
stock at times a sacrifice must be 
made to make room for the growing 
chicks, which in the breeder’s opin- 
fom will prove as good as or better 
than the parent stock. 

In these circumstances one can at 
times. receive from good breeders a 





those conditions may poultry or eggs | 
for the foundation of one’s flock be 
considered. Then, if possible, one 
should know something of the breed- 
er and the reputation the stock has 
made. Prices are based on the repu- 
tation of the oreeder’s skill in pro- 
ducing fowls that either win at the 
poultry exhibits or are heavy layers; 
or a combination of both. 

It is not alone the large breeder 
who possesses these fowls, but the 
smaller breeder us well. It may be a 
backlotter with a smaii flock, or it 
may be the owner of a large plant, 
but the breeder must have the goods, 
‘and the kind that makes good im the 
hands of his customers. provided they 
i have managed the fowls im a proper 
Manner. 


FOWES AND FEATHERS. 








The feather contaims the bodily se- 
eretion of the fowl, which is of a 
salty nature. Blood secretions which 
adhere to the stub of the feather 
| whem freshly pulled supplics a nat- 
ural craving of the bird for salt and 
eauses feather plucking. It is known 
that the birds get excited at the sight 
of blocd among 2 flock of fowls; all 
anxious amd greedy for the food 
thrown before them, they all go to 
pecking and striking at one another, 
causing the blood to flow. If birds are 
fed with salt in 2 suitable proportion 
‘in their mash, no feather-pulling will 
occur among the birds. 


F 





FEED FOR SETTING HENS. 





Feed the hens on whole grain dur- 
ing the hatching period, giving them 
plenty of green food, pure water and 
a dust bath. Do not worry the hens 
while the chicks are hatching, but 
clean out the broken shells when the 
hatching is about completed, and then 
‘Yeave them quiet for a day or even 
more, as nothing else will strengthen 
the little chicks so much az rest and 
‘quiet. They should on no account he 
i fed for at least 48 hours after they 
are hatched, or even longer. 





STARTING THE CHICKS. 





It is: important to give the chicks 
‘a good start im life and once started 
to keep them growing. Hold them up 
on dewey mornings and days of 
threatened rain. Corfinement at such 
times is better tham allowing them to 
ramge through wet weeds apd grass. 

Incubator chicks are hard to con- 
‘trol im times of suddem showers if 


best to confime their ramge to a given 


well distributed over this space. 
It is well to give the chicks to hens 


‘ted out im small bunches, and thus 
every hem knows her owm coop and 
takes her chicks into it on the ap- 
proach of rain. By keeping a watch 
| om the weather, we can call the chicks 
up at such times and have them all 
safe before a rain. 


PRY FARMING CONGRESS. 








‘ta, October 12-15, with the great In- 
ternational Soil-Productions Exposi- 


| October 7-17 accompanying the con- 
gress, Will be im the beautiful Con- 


sistory building. 

This great buildimg, home of Scot- 
tish Rite Masonry in Wichita and the 
Southwest, is said to be the largest 
building so occupied exclusively in the 
southern jurisdiction of the Scottish 
Rite order. It occupies a frontage of 





start with good stock at prices umder 
the regular figure, but only under 


| about 100 feet om First street and 200 


raised “by hand,” amd it is generaltyy 


area and have the coops or shelters ft 


at hatehimg so that they will be lot-} 


The sessions of the Ninth Interna-/| 
‘tional Dry-Farming Congress, Wichi- | 


‘tion held during the 1@-day period of | 






The lobby furniskes ample 4 _ 
for the reception of delegates, the neg 
essary clerical work during the ge. — PRA 


ly devoted to Masonic purposes. It is 
built of stone, handsome in its archi- 
tecture, perfect im its appointments, 
admirable im arzanement, and with 
valuable appurtemances and acces- 


sions, and a meeting and 

place for representatives at the coq. 
gress. Wichita feels that it is offy.” 
ing for this great world gathering 
about the best ‘acilities for busingg 








































sories. Its tiled floors, its rieh carp-/| sessions that the congress has yet gm — » mois 
ets and rugs amd hangings, its large} joyed in its history. BW 0 such 
auditorium, halls, lobby, offices, and The Consistory building is but fiyy of fiber. 
state appointments, its library and) squares from the Forum group, wher Mam the su0 | 
other facilities make it ome of the| the great International Soil-Produgtg “Hey pot occu 
leading show places of Wichita. The} Exposition will be held. h 
building is one of the several large, In 7 
handsome structures in this energetic Sir Ernest Shackleton, in sel ats oe 
western city of 64,000 people which | the men who are to accompany hig It mak 
has tackled the big job of taking care, lin his expedition across the antaretig ithot 
for ten days this year, of the world’s ‘this year, has consciously or uncom | two 
greatest agricultural events—the In- | sciously laid down the essentials fg hd 
pes ge est Dry-Farming Congress | success, not merely in an Antarctic @ 2 e tim 
Th xposition. dic ‘pedition, but in every other walk @ a ‘el 
e trustees of the tuilding and the | life. As Sir Ernest puts it: “Whip | six o'c oc 
oe ao ae a = — oo | we don’t do anything in the way @ tis 
inn i building te oo a aah | special exercise, we are very careful MM gnd no 
with its buadreds of distinguished |** *° “et. We enforce the striae nis | 
and cosmopolitan delegates from | moderation and we regard an abstip of person 
world countries and distant parts a= from liguor as of prime impos Is timo 
the westerm hemisphere. These of- | tance. A man must have lived te for a co’ 
ficials recently took asitin placing | perately to be eligible for our exped- weeks? 
their building at the disposal of the tion. We want men who can sleep af quired? 
local board whieh is arranging for a moment’s notice and sleep soundly” ; 
th —Exchange. Most e: 
the congress. tay is ve 
_ The sessions of the Dry-Farming ; : material. 
Congress will be held im the great| Down in South Carolina they caught ie she 
banquet hall of tue Cousistory build- | #2 old negro roost-robber “with te Wo vhost 
ing. This hall will seat upwards of | £00ds on him,” as the saying g0¢s, a By o 
2000 delegates and attendants at the | forthwith haled him into court to stand Gy ay out 
eongress, probably about the number | trial for chicken stealing. When old) ie wou! 
which will be m attendance at any | Rastus was placed in the dock the © ther 
one session. Acoustic properties are | judge said: “Now, Uncle Ras, I sup ey with 
excellent, and the housing facilities | pose you realize that you're in a court esonab 
are thus maximum. of law, and you quite realize whata Seuld b 
The auditorium of the building, on | court is?” hay? 
another floor, and with separate en-| “Why, shore, boss,” came back Ras . 
tramee, will be given over to the ses-| tus, “a co’t? Why, a co’t am shores There 
sions of the International Congress of | Place where dey dispenses wif Cow on a 
:Parm Women, which meets  simul- | justice!”—Argonaut. 4 he 
. 7 
a caer aetacraa —= determin: 
and appe 
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THIS BIG VALUE 7-BAR BOX 
Contains 7 of Gur Most 
Popular Toilet Soaps 
75¢ Value—You Sell & one 
for Only 50¢ sites 






By Selling Only 
>» 25 Boxes of 
Cc. P44 R. Soap 












































































































CROFTS & REED CO., Dept. A 5 CHICAGO 

Please ship to my addresa 25 boxes Assorted Dest No, 50122. E agree 

q te pay the freight and sell the soup, sending you within #0 days. 

Name..... See ae cusencougerceres 
RBG is cirdeccciaciccsccccccescccvdcovcoseceestevcebscsenccccenevese 
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feet on Topeka avenue, and is entire- 
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PRACTICAL MILKMAKING, 





“Why is the hay cured but a short 
e in the sun better in nutriment 

god quality ? 

> when the hay is cured in the sun, 


ra’ 
Pepe 5 


Geeeeeee StER jp) 


et en. he moisture is thoroughly dried out, 
god such curing increases the amount 
t fire Meeoffiber. When it is cured away from 
where Mae the sun by sweating, this change does 
ductg “Hee pot occur to the same extent. 
In the absence of ensilage, should 
We cows be fed with hay two or three 
ecting times a day for best results? 
y him It makes very little difference with 
aretic pr Without ensilage whether cows are 
Cen fed two or three times a da}, so long 
Is for gg they are fed regularly and at the 
AC Ge game time each day. The peviod from 
lk @ SB gix o'clock at night to six o'clock in 
While "Si jhe morning is no shorter than the 
ay a fame time from morning till night, 
areful god no man gets up at midnight to 
'ictest GN feed his cows. It is largely a matter 
bstin- of personal convenience. 
T.pat Js timothy hay and water sufficient 
tet fora cow to freshen in about four 
pede | weeks? If not, what ration is_re- 
°eD a ired? 
ndly.” qu ; 
Most emphatically, ne. The timothy 
hay is very deficient in body-building 
aught material. If no other forage is avail- 
h the” able. she should have an abundance 
. and of wheat bran or malt sprouts, with 
stand mough oilmeal to make her voidings 
n of about the same consistency that 
k the they would be on midsummer pasture. 
Is there any canger of feeding a 
sup: y with too much hay if she has ¢ 
comma cow with tc ay if she has a 
hate feasonable amount of grain? What 
@e Would be a reasonable amount of 
: Ras my’ 
10Te & There is no danger in feeding a 


tow on all the coarse fodder she will 
eat, so long as it is sweet and clean. 
The amount for each animal is best 
fetermined by the animal’s. desires 
and appetite. What she will eat up 
flean and have a good appetite for 
fle next feeding is the proper 
amount. 

If excessive amounts of forage are 
fiven before the grain, the cow may 
Rot be able to consume as much of 
the latter as her needs require. There- 
fore, it is best to feed the grain first 
or in combination with the coarse 
food 


Would it be better for the farmer 
sell timothy hay for $2 per ton 
than feed it to his stock? 

There is very little stock that will 
consume hay at $25 a ton and return 
the owner anything like this price, 
fYen with other feeds corresponding- 
Whigh. If it were possible, a man 
Might better sell his stock than at- 
: to seep it on this costly feed. 

is the relative feeding value 
Otimothy hay and bright caf biraw? 

Timothy hay contains 4.3 per cent 
Protein, 46.4 per cent carbohydrates 
M015 per cent fat; oat straw 1.6 

cent protein, 41.4 per cent car- 
Miydrates and .7 per cent fat. These 
‘fre the percentages digestible. 

_ At rdinary prices of both, the en- 
= Tequired to digest the oat straw 
Mi about equal the food value in it, 
‘Mt present (May, 1912) prices of] 
W ofall kinds the straw will help 
the paunch and when fed in 
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; tion with molasses, which can 
pewought for from 12 to 14 cents a 
“=o, is a cheap and desirable feed. 
is there any profit in making milk 
y fommon cows without ensilage? 
' ls a serious question. whether 
- * any money in making milk 
' on cows under any condi- 
Pew Unless they are capable of 
a 8 more than enough to pay 
feed, the labor expended on 

and the interest on the money 

fin them, they are “unprofit- 

> **vants” with or without ensi- 









A ® ensilage will materially reduce 
~ Ost of milk. Except under very 
ome Conditions, it is question- 
ine eether milk can be made with 
ent profit with any cows with- 
ilage. 
vais the more economical feed, 
Be or clover hay, if the hay can 
bot for $7 or $8 a ton? 
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chasing both, I found that three tons 
of ensilage costing $7.50 would take 


the. place of one ton of clover hay 
costing $10. With the ensilage the 
milk product was increased above 


that with the clover hay. 

How much good ensilage does it 
require to equal in feeding value one 
ton of good timothy hay? 

About three tons. 





COST AND YIELD. 





In the dairy cow the cost of sup- 
port is in proportion to live weigh, 
but the vield of butter is not in the 
same proportion. 





THE SEPARATOR. 





able for either household use or for 
feeding stock. The 
being removed, the solids remain to 
build up the bone and muscle of the 
young animals, and the sugar is a 
heat-producer. 





HANDLING THE YOUNG CALF. 





Many farmers think tha: calves 
dropped in the springtime when grass 
is plentiful have a better chance than 
the late summer and autumn calves. 
It is just as necessary, however, to 
get the spring calves started right as 
it is the later ones. We break the 
calves to a ration of dry feed, bran, 
chopped corn and oats with a touch 
of oil meal. This is fed to spring as 
well as fall calves and we can see 
where we benefit by putting up a box 
in the pasture lot and continue this 
ration along with the grass. Last 
June we weighed twin calves one of 
which had been kept upon milk and 
grass alone and the other upon milk, 
chopped feed and grass. The latter 
fad thirty-three pounds more weight, 
although they were very nearly equal 
in weight when one week old, says 
Farmer’s Guide. 

There is no other place where the 
grain ration counts for so much as in 
getting a calf into 2 chrifty growth 
and keeping it at a point of thrift un- 
til maturity is reached. We recently 
sold a calf that netted us $25 that was 
grown by this method and another of 
equal age and breeding left to shift 
for itself upon skim milk and grass 
only netted us $14.65, a decided dif- 
ference in favor of better care and 
management. 





As a rule, dairymen feed as many 
pounds of ground feed per day as the 
cow gives butterfat in a week. For 
instance, a cow giving eight pounds 
of butterfat in a week should be fed 
eight pounds of feed per day. How- 
ever, this is simply a rule or basis to 
work from. A good feeder does not 
mix his feed and feed the same mix- 
ture to all the cows, but studies each 
cow and feeds according to what she 
is doing, taking care that he does not 
feed too much or too little so that 
she does not lay on flesh or get too 
poor. 





“How to Keep Down the Cost of 
Milk Production,” was a topic ably 
discussed by Prof. E. H. Farrington 
of the Wisconsin Dairy School at the 
recent Country Life Conference. He 
reported that the high cost of feed 
and labor is forcing the dairy farmer 
to keep closer and closer check on his 
business in order to stop the leaks 
which would otherwise consume all or 





‘Wo make a good combination. 
experiment where I was pur- 





much of his profit. “Unless there is 


One of the chief advantages of the} 


separator is the enhanced value of | 
the skimmilk, which is_ perfectly 
sweet and will keep for a-longer | 


period than milk which has stood for | 
12 to 24 hours hence it is more valu- | 


butterfat only | 


less high-producing cows are kept,” 
he declared, “it may cost more to pro- 
duce a quart of milk than it will bring 
upon the open market.” After aver- 
aging reports received from various 
experiment stations, Professor Far- 
rington estimated that it costs about 
$65 to keep a cow for one year, this | 
being distributed in the following! 
manner: Cow stable (rent), $5; value | 
of cow (depreciation), $5; cost of! 
feed, $35; labor, $15; miscellaneous | 
expense, $5. If the calf and fertility 
produced each year be valued at $15, | 
the annual cost of keeping and caring 
for a cow is reduced to $50. Assum- | 
ing that this is an average figure, the 
cost of milk per 100 pounds or quart! 
can be calculated for each cow if her | 
total milk production is known. The | 
milk of a cow giving 3,000 pounds per | 
year will cost, according to Professor 
Farrington, $1.70 per hundred or 3.3) 
cents per quart. One producing 4,000 | 
pounds would: produce at a cost. of | 
| $1.25 per 100 pounds, or 2.5 cents per | 
| quart. Up to a certain point, as the | 
| amount of milk increases, the cost of | 
| production diminishes. 














STATE FAIR NOTES. 


' 





The board of directors of the Mis- 
| souri State Fair has extended the fair | 
one day and the fourteenth annual ex- | 
hibition will be an eight-day fair. 
| The dates are September 26 to October | 


2 
v. 


The Silo School, which is a new, 
feature, is attracting a lot of atten- 
tion outside of Missouri. This is the 
| first Silo School that has ever been | 
held in connection with the state fair | 
and promises to be wonderfully suc- | 
cessful. The object of the school is 
not to instruct as to the superiority of | 
one silo over another but to instruct | 
as to the value of silos and methods | 
of securing best results with them. | 
The farmers will have a varied line | 
to select from for all of the leading | 
silo manufacturers will have exhibits | 
on the grounds. There will be wood- | 
en, brick, tile, steel, concrete and | 
other kinds of silos exhibited. It is} 
planned to make the ‘Silo School one | 
of the strong features of the 1914 fair. | 

The Boys State Fair School of last | 
year was such a success that it will | 
be repeated again this year and ex-| 
aminations will be held in every '! 
county in Missouri about September | 
1. The boy passing the most success- | 
ful examination will spend the entire | 
week at the state fair and represent | 
his county. While there he will be) 
under the direct control] of Mr. George | 
W. Reavis, superintendent of the 
Boys’ State Fair School, and he will 
be required to attend lectures and 
demonstrations each day. 








The world’s big saddle stake offered | 
by the Missouri State Fair has filled 
for the 1914 exhibition and the wond- | 
erful contest of last year will again | 
be repeated. The most sensational | 
saddie horses of the world are en- 
tered and it promises to be an epoch 
making show in saddle horse history. 
The contest will be held on Friday, 
October 2, in front of the grand 
stand. 





CLEANING WASTE PIPES. 





One of the most trying annoyances 
of housekeeping is the obstructions to 
the free, quick outlet of waste water 
of the washstand, bathtub, or kitchen 
sink. This is caused by the gradual 
accumulation of small bits of refuse 
material which check and finally en- 
tirely stop the outflow of waste water. 

A simple, inexpensive method of 
cleaning the pipe is as follows: Just 
before retiring at night, pour into the 
pipe enough liquid potash (not soda) 
lye of about 36 per cent strength to 
fill the “trap”, as it is called, or bent 
portion of the pipe just below the out- 
let. The amount necessary will be 
from one to two pints. Be sure that 
no water runs into it until the next 
morning. 








every saving in management and un- 


During the night the lye will con- 


| in 1912 and $4.03 in 1911. 






ON YOUR FARM FOR 
ONE-THIRD THE COST 


Tested four years and fully guaran- 
teed. Act promptiy. 


BONITA FARM, RAYMORE, MO. 





ing. 


‘Double Pay 


FREE clothes and cash profits be- 
sides. We don’t ask you to use 
your cash profits for your 
own clothes, Ours is a new and 


An Extra 
nee cee “it and get it bee 
you want, w 
tides yout Cash Profits. Ag ‘ 
; stylis real cloth oumplgn— arty 
:: Fashion Plates. Inside wholesale 
h prices. Many. Day 4 
4) the big money. class. | 
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vert all of the fat or grease into soft 
soap and the first current of water in 
the morning will remove it entirely 
and leave the pipe as clean as new.— 


| Henry Doerner, Colorado Agricultural 
| College. 





HIGH-WATER MARK FOR LIME, 


The manufacture of lime in the Unit« 
ed States in 1913 broke all previous 
records, the production amounting to 
3,595,390 short tons, valued at $1/4,648,- 
362, according to R. W. Stone, of the 
United States Geological Survey. This 
was an increase over 1912 of 65,928 
tons in quantity and of $678,248 in 
value. The average price per ton in 
1913 was $4.07, as compared with $3.96 
While Penn- 
sylvania is the largest producer, the 
output of this state is only 2.36 per 
cent of the total, indicating the wide 
distribution of the industry; in fact, 
44 states reported to the survey a pro- 
duction of lime in 1913. 

Lime used in building operations 
represents nearly a third of the total 
output, but large quantities are sold 
to chemical works, sugar factories, 
tanneries, etc., as well as to farmers 
for broadcasting on agricultural land. 





ALUMINUM SOLDER, 





The following aluminum solder mix- 
ture is one of the latest and much is 
claimed for it. 

It contains zinc, 25 per cent; tin, 69 
per cent, and aluminum, 6 per cent. 

To make the alloy, first melt the 
zinc, add the aluminum, and after re- 
moving the crucible from the fire, add 
the tin. This formula is only one of 
the many alloys intended for solder- 
ing aluminum and it may succeed or 
fail, according to the manner in which 
it is used. 

It is well known that aluminum is a 
difficult metal to solder satisfactorily 
and even when soldered, the perman- 
ency of the work is doubtful. The dif- 
ficulty experienced is due to the film 
of oxide which covers all aluminum 
surfaces and which is not removed by 
the soldering fluxes ordinarily used 
for other metals.—S. I. Ross, Colora- 
do Agricultural College. 





The Southern farmer has not used to 
the full the advantage offered to farm- 
ing generally in the great world of ag- 
ricultural machinery. Gasoline en- 
engines and automobiles have been 
neglected, as well as separators, silos, 
plows, harrows and cotton planters. 
Go over the whole story as it relates 
to your own individual efforts. You 
cannot get all of these machines in one 
year, but begin now and add something 
every year to your labor-saving imple- 
ments, and you will soon find that they 
pay for themselves. Take care of 
them, master their construction, be 
ready to detect any failure in any part, 
and ready to remedy it. Work your 
machines at their highest efficiency, 
and you will find that they add ‘m- 
mensely to your individual efficiency, 
—Home and Farm. 
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SUDAN GRASS AS A FORAGE CROP. 





That Sudan grass, whieh is closely 
related to the cultivated sorghums, is 
an excellent forage crop in the central 
great plains south of North Dakota, 
and promises to fill a long felt want 
for a hay grass in the South, is the 
conclusion of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
605, shortly to be published by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture. The grass also does remark- 
ably well under irrigation in the 
Southwest. 


Sudan grass is an annual, the leaves 
of which are broader and more num- 
erous than those of Johnson grass. It 
is distinguished from the Johnson 
grass, to which it is related, by the 
absence of rootstocks, and while this 
necessitates annual planting it also 
prevents Sudan grass from becoming 
an obnoxious weed like the perennial 
Johnson grass. When seeded broad- 
cast or in drills. it averages about 3 
te 5 feet in height anc has stems a 
little smaller than a lead pencil. 
When grown in rows and cultivated, 
it reaches a height of 6 to 9 feet, with 
rather larger stems. The hay of the 
cultivated crop is somewhat coarser 
than that of the broadcast crop and 
is not so desirable for market hay. 

Sudan grass does best on a rich 
loam, but it has been grown success- 
fully on almost every class of soil 
from a heavy clay to a light sand. 
Where the soil is quite sandy, a light 
yield may be expected. The ground 
must be fairly well drained. 

When given plenty of room the 
grass stools very freely, especially 
after the first cutting, and it is not 
uncommon to find over 100 stems 
arising from one crown. 

From seeding to first cutting, 75 to 
80 days are usually necessary. The 
second cutting comes about 45 days 
after the first, and in sections where 
the growing season is at least six 
months, a third cutting can be made 
50 to 55 days later. By cutting the 
grass earlier each time, four cuttings 
can be made in some sections, but It 
is probable that three cuttings give an 
equally large yield of kay of better 
quality. The total yields vary from 
one to eight tons of cured hay per 
acre. 


Feeding Quality of the Grass, 


It has been demonstrated that Su- 
dan grass is palatable, and analysis 
shows it to be about the same in 
chemical composition «3; Johnson 
grass and timothy hay. The percent- 
age of protein decreases from the 
heading period util the seed is ripe, 
but the hay is as valuable about blos- 
soming time as at any previous stage. 
Being an annual, it can be fitted into 
any rotation without much trouble, 
but very little benefit to the soil will 
result from growing it, as it is a rank 
feeder and leaves nothing in the soil 
for improvement except the decaying 
roots. It is suitable for growing in 
mixtures with cowpeas, soybeans and 
other legumes, because its stiff stems 
support the vines of the legumes and 
make harvesting easy, and allow the 
legume vines to cure more quickly by 
preventing the matting of the leaves. 

It is admirably suited fur use as a 
soiling crop, since it makes a large 
yield and is very palatable in the 
green state, as well as when cured 
for hay. 

Enormous yields are secured under 
irrigation, because the growth is so 
rapid and the recovery from cutting 
£0 prompt. A small area in the South, 
where the rainfall is adequate or 
where irrigation is possible, can be 
made to support a goodly aumber of 
animals by this method. 

No trial of Sudan grass as silage 
has yet been carried out, Lut judging 
from its palatability and its sucou- 
lence, it should be excellent for this 
purpose, especialiy in mixtures with 
legumes. A mixture of Sudan grass 
and cowpeas or soybeans could be 
grown for silage as well as for hay. 

Pasture. 

No pasture tests have ye. been com- 
pleted, but Sudan grass seems to lack 
several of the essentials of a good 
pasture: First, it is an annual and 
the ground would necessariiy be soft 
and considerable injury from tramp- 


turing on it would, no doubt, pull out 
quite a number of plants, and finally, 
being a sorghum, it may, in some 
cases, be a carrier of prussic§ acid, 
which when occuring in considerable 
quantity is quickly fatal to cattle. 


Value to Different Sections. 


In the central great plains the sum- 
mers are sufficiently warm and long 
enough to mature one cutting, and 
in some cases two cuttings of Sudan 
grass, thus giving this region a hay 
of good quality to replace the millets. 
This grass promises to become of 
most importance as a hay plant 
throughout Texas, in Western Okla- 
homa, Western Kansas, Western Ne- 
braska, and Central Sowth Dakota. 

In the southern part of the United 
States the climatic conditions are also | 
favorable to the production of this | 
grass, but there are found there sev- 
eral other grasses and legumes which | 
partially fill the need for a bay crop. 
In the southwestern part of the United | 
States, Sudan grass wil! n)» doubt be 
extensively grown .under irrigation, | 
since the yields of both hay and seed | 
have been highly satisfactory. ' 

It is likely that Sudan grass will 
supersede the millets as catch crops 
in most of the regions east of the | 
Rocky Mountains, south of the south- 
ern boundary of New York, and north 
of Tennessee. Near the gulf coast 
the humid atmosphere and continuous 
heat favor the development of the 
red-spot disease (sorghum blight) 
and thus reduce the yield. This is 
true to some extent also on the At- 
lantic coast of the southeastern states. 
Continued cool weather. such as one 
encounters in high altitudes, is detri- 
mental to the growth of Sudan grass. 
This fact precludes its successful 
production in the intermountain sec- 
tion. 

While the value of Sudar_ grass 
under conditions of extreme drought 
has not been definitely established, re- 
ports from the South where the lack 
of moisture has been combined with 
extreme drouth have, in general, been 
favorable to this grass in comparison 
with millets and sorghums. Further 
north the grass grown under extreme 
drouth conditions seems to produce 
less than millet. However, during 
1913 when the drouth was especially 
severe in the central great plains re- 
gion, the grass seemed to make better 
yields than the millets, and where it} 
had been planted at the most favor- 
able time it showed the following 
yields: 

In western and central South Da- 
hota, 1% to 2 tons; Eastern South 
Dakota and Southern Minnesota, 4% 
to 5 tons; Eastern Colorado and 
Northern Texas, 1% to 2% _ tons; 
Eastern United States (Maryland and 
Virginia), 2% to 3% tons; farther 
south (Tennessee, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana and Florida), 2 to 5% tons. 

Seed. 

The seed habits of Sudan grass are 
nearly perfect, as it produces seed 
freely and high above the’ ground, 
where it can be harvested easily. The 
seed is retained well and loss from! 
shattering is much less than in other | 
wild forms of sorghums. 

Seed harvesting is accomplished 
economically with an ordinary grain 
binder, after which the seed can be 
handled in the same manner as grain. 
The seed yields range from 450 to 
1400 pounds per acre under ordinary 
conditions, and under irrigation, up to 
2250 pounds. 

As the seed’of Sndan grass. re- 
sembles Johnson grass very closely 
except that it is larger and more 
plump, it will be advisable as soon as 
the seed becomes abundant, to use 
only that produced in the North, be- 
yond the Johnson grass area. Seed- 
men at present are charging up to 
$2.25 a pound for their seed, but in a 
few years it will no doubt be pro- 
duced in quantities to reduce the 
price to 4 or 5 cents a pound. It re- 
quires from 16 to 24 pounds of good, 
clean seed per acre for broadcast 
sowing, and from 2 to 6 pounds per 
acre for seeding in rows. 

Cultivation. 

A rather firm seed bed is best. 
When the seed is drilled, the ground 
should be plowed in the spring and 
harrowed down well, as for corn. A 
cool soil delays the germination. No 
fertilizers are necessary in the West, 
where the soil is reasonably good, 
and in the East it is advisable to use 











ling would result, since it does not 
form a turf; second. live stock pas- 





some complete fertilizer such as is 


applied for corn. In the extreme 
South, the best time for seeding is 
beteen April 1 and 15; in the latitude 
of Oklahoma and Kansas, April 15 to 
May 15; and north of that, in the 
latitude of Nebraska and South Da- 
kota, May 1 to June 1. 

In regions of abundant rainfall a 
common grain drill is the best ma- 
chine for seeding. In semi-arid re- 
gions for hay, and in any locality for 
seed production, hetter results will be 
obtained by seeding it in rows far 
enough apart to allow’ cultivation. 
Where ordinary grain cultivators are 
used, the rows’ should be 36 to 42 
inches apart; but where beei culti- 
vators or similar tools are used, 
larger yields can be obtained from 
rows 18 to 24 inches apart, the latter 
distance being the most practicable. 





LEMONS FOR GRASSHOPPERS. 





Last summer Kansas had an un- 
usual outbreak of grasshoppers. In 
places hundreds of hoppers to the 
square foot devastated every vistage 
of green, leaving the ground bare of 
plant growth as they passed. In 
fighting this invading army poisoned 
bran flavored with lemons and 
oranges was found most successful 
and was used to the extent of two 
millions of pounds. This practical 


test of a remedy of which a single ap- | 


plication destroyed three-fourths of 
the grasshoppers showed it to be more 
beneficial than anythiag heretofore 
devised. The Kansas formula pre- 
schibes the following: 

(A)—I pound of Paris green, 20 
pounds of bran. Mix thoroughly in 
a wash tub while dry. Then stir in 
the following (B), well mixed: 

(B)—2 or 3 lemons or oranges, 
chopped fine, 3 pints cheap syrup, 3% 
gallons of water. 

The fruit juice may be squeezed in 


the water and the rind ani pulp run | 


through an ordinary meat chopper. 
While the usual poisoned bran mash 
is eaten by grasshoppers the lemon 
bait greatly increased its attractive- 
ness. Grasshoppers would leave suc- 
culent green corn or alfalfa for the 
bait, and would be aitracted from a 
distance of 50 feet. It ic claimed 
that lemons are more efficient than 
oranges. In a test where four thou- 
sand grasshoppers were actually 
counted as they visited a series of dif- 
ferent baits it was found that lemons 
attracted over 50 per cent more than 
were oranges, vinegar, stale beer or 
anise oil were used. In fact in this 
instance plain bran or plain syrup 
proved to be slightly better than when 
flavored with the latter supstances. 
The poisoned bran serves best when 
sown broadcast very early in the 
morning, as the grasshoppers are then 
more eager for food and the mash 
then retains its moisture longer. 
When dried it no longer attracts the 
grasshoppers. From five to ten 
pounds of the wet mash is sufficient 
to the acre, but it is best to apply 
it here and there to the worst infest- 


ed areas, After a few days the poison | 


may be again distributed if deemed 
necessary. Grasshoppers are slow to 
die, but after once feeding on the 
poisened bran will be almost sure to 
succumb in three or four days. 

In this campaign against the grass- 
hopper the county commissioners of 
Western Kansas distributed at county 
expense nearly seven hundred tons of 
poisoned bran, allotting two hundred 


pounds to each farmer. In 
after the treatment made on . 
hopper Day” the ground wag equ if 
with dead grasshoppers, anq at the 
end of what was considered to h. 
worst grasshopper yeai in . 










hoppers than there had been f 7 

years. Such wholesale destruction) 

insects gives not only ‘inmediate 

efit but its effects will be apparent for 

er, Entomologist, Experiment Station, 
Melang. 







several years to come.—A, L, 
Pullman, Wash. 
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Editor Rural World: Bolivar bas 
been enjoying a feast of good 


The Chautauqua was uplifting and 


thouroughiy enjoyed by the 

| wha: a treat it was to hear the 
orchestra play and to hear some 
the leading speakers of our land. We 





all had season tickets and our 12-yeqn, | 


| Old boy went three times a day—gayy 
one time—for five days, he WOn a 
chautauqua medal for chinning a poly 
13 times and they had other interegp 
ing athletics. 

A big auction sale of town lots om 
curred August 12th, with a big picnig 
and barbecue and $50 in gold and typ 
town lots were given away, thousaniy 
of people attended, then last of interes 
during the week was the Baptist ap 
sociation at the college, which was 
largely attended and dinner was gery. 
ed on the grounds three consecutive 
days. 

We learned how to keep yeast that 
I hope it will benefit others as mucha 
|it has us. If your sponge is good and 
has risen well just before making 
bread in the morning, take out a tee 
cupful—more or less—work into ita 
tablespoonful of sugar and enough 
| meal to make it stiff, make into cakes 
and dry in the shade, use one or mom 
cakes for next bread and make mom 
| cakes before these are quite gone and 
| you will never have to buy yeast. 


NETTIE RICHMOND, 
| 








CHINESE LOGIC. 





Another instance of what seems 
| us the topsyturvy way of doing things 
lin Ghina is told, according to the 
| Washington Star, by Bishop Lewis, of 
| Foochow. : 
| A gentleman entered a Chinese shop 
|to purchase tea. He found, to his 
| amazement, that five pounds of a cee 
| tain tea cost $2.50, whereas ten pounds” 
of the same brand cost $7.50. 

The gentleman protested at these 
prices, but the shopkeeper insisted 
that they were perfectly logical. AS 
he put it: 

“More buy, more 


rich—more righ 
| more can pay.” : 


t 


ees ee 


Tw9itm Spring Pigs & Bred Gilts of 
- CHINAS biggest type & highest z U 
» — Also Angus Cattle. &} P. 
sering, Box 9, Alton, UL ie 


A Good Position Foro: | 
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Zwo Papers Every Week. 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes s regular subscriber, who has read ti for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEER tiseue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1. BE 


this 
BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and “ee 
It is STRICTLY REP 
EWSPAPE pS 0] 
6 
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and impartially. IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant oF to 
onal Man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time 
je its great variety of eading 


an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 


Sample Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
RURAL WORLD on RN gg $1.00 eT 


more than a half million readers, tt 


well-selected Fr 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and 
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Weekly Market Report 


Dull; Hoge Firm—Supply of 
Cattle Is Small—Hogs in Fair 
Demand—Prices Firmer. 








CATTLE—Native supply was very 
fignt, combined <stimate calling for 
0 cattle, of which about 150 were 
goutherns, leaving only around 450 
gs the supply for the native division. 
‘Bowever, this rum was about of the 
igual Frifay volume and no more 


T has was expected. 

hings | The beef steer trade was nominal. 
& and There was not enough on hand to give 
1aS806, the market a test, only .2 few odds 
grand god ends arriving and nothing of any 
me of qnsequence being offered for sale. 
d. We §ome native Mississippi steers sold 
Year. for $5.75. 

—Saye She-stuff predominated in the show- 
wong Mm ing, and even these were moderate. 
a poly Me Canners 2nd cutters made up the ma- 
leresh ME jority of the showing. There was a 


demand for the small supply of 
cattle offered and the market was 
steady to strong with a good move- 
ment as long as the small supply held 
gut. No vealers of any consequence 
grived and the market was’ conse- 
quently nominally unchanged. 
odds and ends of stockers and feed- 
eps sold about steady. There was a 
good clearance. 

A scant quarantine run, the esti 
mate calling for but 9 cars. Most of 
these were from Texas, just a single 
load from southeastern territory ar- 
riving, and it was from Arkansas. 
There was a fair inquiry for the 
Texas steers, and, considering the 
fact that it was Friday, they got ac- 
tion early in the day. Prices were on 
asteady basis and the steers changed 








A few | 





hardly of sufficient volume to test the 
market, but with a good demand it 
Was nominally steady. 


HOGS—Only a small supply and as 
there was a pretty good demand the 
market opened active and with prices 
on all desirable hogs such as city 
butchers and shippers purchase 5c 
higher, but the packers were not in- 
clined to pay any advance, as they 
waited around until late in the day 
and secured their hogs on a steady 
basis with Thursday. 


Several loads of hogs at $9.40 rep- 
resented the top of the market, while 
the bulk of the desirable hogs went 
at $9.15@9.35. These prices are much 
better than those that were paid yes- 
terday on other western markets, as 
the top in Chicago was but $9.35 and 
the bulk of the hogs ther: went at 
$8.75@9.20. Nothing here of any con- 
sequence whatever sold under $9, with 
the exception of pigs and lights. 

Packers were slow to get down to 
business and it was around noon be- 
fore they had done anything of im- 
portance. Packers secured a good 
class of mixed hogs at $9.15@9.30 
and plain grades at $8.90@9.10 and 
the. throwout and rough packers at 
$8.35@8.65. Good smooth hogs, 180 
pounds and over, found sale to ship- 
pers and city butchers at $9.32% and 
higher. 

Lights and pigs that were good 
found right good sale, but the poorer 
grades were hard to place at any- 
thing like satisfactory prices. Best 
offerings of lights weighing less than 
165 pounds sold at $8.20@9.20, fatr 
grades $8.50@8.85, best class of pigs, 
125 pounds and lighter, went at $8 
and slightly better, while the fair of- 
ferings sold at $7.25@7.85 and the 
common ones at $7 and under. 

SHEEP—A small supply which sold 





’ 


and the culls and those that were not 
any better than culls went at $5@ 
6.75, most of them at $5.25@6.50. 
Buyers did not bother abovt sorting 
the lambs closely on account of the 
small supply. Mutton sheep sold 
largely at $5.25, the same as for sev- 
eral days past. 

Best grade of breeding ewes found 
sale ot $5.50@5.85, fair $5.25@5.49, 
best stockers and choppers $2.75 @4.25, 
plain stockers $3@2.65, o'd cull sheep 
$2.50@2.85 and bucks $3.75. 

HORSES—This week buyers from 
all sections came to the front and 
bought their supplies at values a lit- 
tle better, and not enough of the good 
quality types of easterr. werk animals 
were available to fill al! orders. The 
southern market was or an improved 
basis also and these purchasers came 


to the front more readily than usual | 
and they also took fair supplies, but | 


prices were unchanged 


MULES—Buyers were scarce and 


not many sales were registered. There | 


was a call from day to day for a min- 


er or pitter or big mule on the quali- | 


ty order, but seilers claim the values 
on.these are very low at present. 
Prices nominal. 





TURING OUT EWES. 





Turning the ewes out after they 
have eaten their morning feed for wa- 
ter and for a light feed of corn fodder 
or some similar feed is good when the 
weather is not too severe. This gives 
them plenty of exercise and allows the 
troughs and racks to be cleaned. 





QUIZZES AND ANSWERS. 





At what season of the year should 
lambs be ready for market for greatest 
profit? 

The season of the year at which 
lambs should be ready for market in 
order to produce the greatest profit 
differs with conditions. Where condi- 
tions are favorable, the hothouse lam> 
business, including the sale of lambs 
between January 1 and Easter, is 
profitable. 


An increasing practice in | 


the cornbelt is the marketing of lambs 
three to four months old, from the 15th 
of June to the 15th of July. This re- 
quires that the lambs be born a little 
earlier than otherwise, but the results 
are very good. But a great bulk of 
lambs still go to market in the fall 
and, if properly, managed profit. 


How much gain per week should 
lambs make for 12 weeks?” 

The average lamb will weigh 45 to 
70 pounds at 12 weeks old, ranging_ 
around 55 to 60 pounds. 





What kind of roots are objectionable 
for rams and wethers, and why? 

The kind of roots that are objection- 
able as feed for rams and wethers are 
those containing large amounts of cal- 
careous material. They are objection- 
able because their kidneys are unable 
to carry these away from the body, and 
they often cause urethral trouble.— 
| Prof. E. A. Trowbridge, Missouri Uni- 
versity. 





HOTHOUSE LAMBS, 





| When growing lambs for the socalled 
| “hothouse” trade, they should when 15 
| to 20 days of age be put into a separate 
feeding pen. They will usually begin 
to eat a little when they are two weeks 
old. Bran, ground oats, ground corn 
and gluten feed are good concentrates, 
and alfalfa and clover hays make good 
| roughage. Silage may be given in 
moderate quantities. 





For the good of the newly-born 
lambs and ewes, neither should be re- 
quired to move about much, at least 
for the first day or two after lambing. 
If the lambs come on pasture during 
the month of April and early May it is 
prudent to guard against sudden 
changes of weather and cold, chilly 
nights. Newly-born lambs are very 
sensative to abrupt changes of any 
nature and such are always likely to 
produce functional disorder. During 
the early spring, no matter how favor- 
able the weather may be, it is a good 
practice to confine the flock to the sta- 
ble at night to insure the young lambs 
against physical evil. 








. mee hands before the morning was ad-| promptly at prices thai were steady, 

ne and vanced. The best of them brought | but of course they brovght consider- 

at. $7.40 and the balance sold for $6.95.| able less than a week ago. The en- 

ND Some Lasater South Texas calves | tire offerings were well cleaned up 

. were also on sale and market was/| early and none of the huyers were 

steady. They were all of good weight | able to secure but a small fraction of 
and the best of them sold for $7.75. | the sheep and lambs that they needed. 
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Grain Bin $GQ88 


=— FREIGHT PREPAID 


500 BUSHEL $66% 


Just Think of 


A 1000 bushel Columbian 
Metal Grain Bin for only $88.88. 


A chance to store your wheat for less than 9c a bushel. Never before 
were such prices made on metal granaries — never before have you had 


such an opportunity to get such a grain bin. An advance of less 


10c 


a bushel on the price of wheat will pay for your grain bin the first year 
and the next year and all the years afterwards that you will be able to use 
it, it will cost — nothing. Don’t rush your grain to market as soon as it 


is threshed. 


here is no surer way to reduce the price of wheat. «Get a 


Columbian Metal Granary, store your grain into it and hold it until later 
when all of the authorities say the price will be higher. 


The Columbian 


Metal Granary 


is rat proof—rain proof — moisture proof — wind proof — fire proof —dust 


proof—and will keep your grain in perfect condition. 


and can be 


t up in a very short time without any extra 


It is e to erect 
= eh. We 


furnish all the necessary tools, bolts, etc., and our instructions are 80 


complete that anybody can erect it. 


The 
only and are made to get our 


coupon, tell us to what bank 
ight draft attached and we 





fzed steel 
Dlatform 
©an easily build one. 





Satie 


It can be for years and years on any of your farm by erecting it on a wood 
cit gun SEaaa Ee We.do not focnich the plettocm chown im the cut, bet yee 











1108 West 12th Street, 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK 


ment, and remember, deli 

ered to own station in ka 

eas, Ni Oklahoma or Iowa, v 
Write for special delivered prices 


You can put it up out in the field 


and thresh directly into it, doing away with the hauling expense and 
the services of many men and teams. When it is empty it can be 
® moved up into the barn lot and used as a store house. 


Special 30-Day Prices. 


ices quoted in this advertisement are for 30 days 
spe ct introduced in your 


section. Such prices as for a 1000 bushel gran- 
ary or $66.66 for a 500 techel granary was never 
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Horticulture 


METHODS OF ERADICATING WILD 
ONION, | 


The wild onion, or garlic, which | 
causes an annual money loss to farm- |} 
ers of millions of dollars a year, can 
be eradicated by careful methods of 
cultivation, according to Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 610, of the Department of 
Agriculture, shortly to be issued. The } 
wild onion is the worst weed pest in 
a large part of the territory in the 
Atlantic coast region from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia, and as far in- 
land as Missouri. It not only gives 
milk a disagreeable odor and flavor, 
but when the onion bulblets get in 
wheat they give the flour made from | 
it a pronounced garlicky odor and 
taste. 

On boards of trade, wheat contain- 











ing garlic bulblets in considerable | 
quantity is graded “rejected” and is} 
then sold only on sample. Such grain | 


is generally sold at a price ranging | 
from 20 to 50 per cent lower than No. 
2 Red. Millers often refuse to handle 
onion infested wheat, as the bulblets | 
gum the rollers and add greatly to} 
the cost of grinding. 

In the case of harvested wheat, the 
bulblets become lighter and are more 
easily fanned out in from six months 
to a year after harvest. Where it is 
not practicable to hold the crop that 
long, the infested grain may be arti- 
ficially dried in an ordinary grain 
érier, after which the bulblets may be 


readily removed by good cleaning 
machinery. 
How to Get Rid of the Wild Onion 


Pest. 

The measures recommended for the 
eradication of the wild onion. or gar- 
lic, pest are based on the growing 
habits of this plant. It ripens in 
June or July, wien it has a stem 1% 
to 314 feet tall, on the top of which 
are found clusters of the aerial bulb- 
lets, incorrectly called seeds. The 
plant seldom produces true seeds. It 
multiplies by forming 2 to 6 new 
bulblets, which start to grow after 
the leaves and stem die. These bulb- 
lets consist generally of a large bulb 
with a thin white skin and smaller 
ones with a hard, brown shell. The 
soft shell bulb germinates in the sum- 
mer or early fall, and the hard shell 
bulbs do not start growth until a 
considerably later date. A few start 
in the late fall, but most of them re- 
main dormant until the following 
spring, or even later. Inasmuch as 
the plants from the soft shelled bulbs 
advance far enough to produce new 
bulbs before all the hard _ shelled 
bulbs have germinated, there is an 
overlapping of generations, which is 
the secret of the remarkable persist- 
ence of this weed. 

To kill the wild onion, the work 
must be started in the fall to destroy 
the plants from the soft shelled bulbs 
before they produce new bu!bs. The 
best time is when the new plants are 
12 to 15 inches high, or during October 
and November in the South and No- 
vember and December in the North. 
‘At this stage the land should be 
plowed fairly deep, turning under all 
the onion tops. The tops should be 
completely burried by the plowing, 
and for this reason, a plow with a 
jointer attached to the beam will 
often be a great help. Disking the 
land previous to plowing will also aid 
in burying the tops. The following 
spring the field should be planted in 
a cultivated crop, corn in check rows 
being best. Another shallow plowing 
may be necessary in the zpring, but 
ordinarily a disking or two previous 
to planting will suffice. In cultivat- 
ing the corn the effort should be to 
kill the onion plants that spring up 
and the easiest way to do this is to 
cut off the tops. Cultivators of the 
sweep type are the best. On many 
of the modern cultivatcrs sweeps 9 


to 18 inches wide may be quickly at- { 


tached in place of the shovels. Some 
soils, of course, are toc stony or 
otherwise unsuitable for the use of 
sweeps. 

From the time the farmer is able to 
get on the land in the spring until 
the corn is laid by, he should direct 
his efforts towards preventing the 
onion from making top growth, with 
the idea of killing the plants. that 


come up from the hard shell buibs. | 





If this is well done, most of thej 


onions will disappear by the end of 
summer. Some of the hard shel! 
bulbs, however, may delay germina- 
tion for a year or two, so that by fall 
a few plants may again be in evi- 
dence. The farmer, therefore, should 
be prepared to follow the same plan 
of deep plowing late in the fall, suc- 
ceeding by a careful cultivated crop 
the next spring. In two years this 
treatment is almost sure death to all 
the wild onions in the land, and the 
work can be carried out with but lit- 
tle extra labor and expense. The 
aerial bulbs germinate in the early 
fall, but the plants are weak and 
readily destroyed by fall plowing. 
Many farmers have tried the method 
outlined here and have found it to be 
entirely satisfactory. 
Pastures and Lawns. 

If grass lands are quite full of the 
onion, the easiest way of disposing of 
them is the cultivation method. In 
fields where there are only a few 
plants, the most feasible method is to 
dig the plants or clumps with a mat- 
tock. Four thimblefuls of coaltar 
creosote oil put on a plant will kill 
the ungerminated bulbs. Still, the 


| mattock method is best, as one well 
| directed stroke when the soil is moist 


and soft will take out the entire clump 
by the roots. These should be car- 
ried off where they can give no furth- 
er trouble. It is then a good plan to 
fill the hole with soil and sprinkle 
a little grass seed on the _ surface. 
Sheep eat the tops of the onion, and 
grazing for a few years is reported as 
an efficient remedy for the pest. 
Sheep apparently eat the onion most 
during the winter and early spring, 
when there is little other green vege- 
tation, or in poor pastures where 
there is little to eat but the onion. 
On the better pastures, it may be 
necessary to salt the orions occasion- 
ally to give the sheep a taste for them 
sufficient to overcome their natural 
dislike. 
Measures That Help. 

As the aerial bu'blets are practical- 
ly the only means by which the onion 
pest is distributed from field to field 
and farm to farm, it is highly import- 
ant to prevent their formation. Cut- 
ting the tops of the onion plants be- 
fore they are ripe will prevent the 
formation of these bulhblets. 

Late Plowing For Small Grains. 

It bas been found that if plowing 
is delayed until a late date in the fall 
and the land is planted to small grain, 
only a few onion plants will ripen 
their aerial bulblets by harvest time 
the following summer. As the plow- 
ing should be done at such a late 
date as to prevent the best develop- 
ment of fall-sown grains, it is pre- 
ferable to plant spring grains. Where 
the sowing of fall grain is necessary, 
it should be done with full knowledge 


that the late planting will probably 
reduce the yield. Seeding a fall-grain 
crop after late plowing has the least 
harmful effect on yield in the south- 
ern part of the onion belt, where 
wheat may be planted as late as No- 
vembem or December. Every effort 
should be made to keep seed free 
from bulblets. This can be accomp- 
lished by thorough drying before 
cleaning, but the best way is to get 
seed from an outsije source where 
no onion exists, or to produce seed 
grain on a separate patch kept abso- 
lutely free from the onicn. 

Dairymen are advised that by keep- 
ing cows away from the onion for 
four hours before milking, they can 
produce milk with practically no 
garlic flavor. The dairy division of 
the department aiso has devised a 
method of blowing wa:m air through 
milk to eradicate the garlic flavor, 
and will be glad to give details to any 
dairyman who applies. 





CRIMSON CLOVER A SUCE€ESS ON 
SOUTHERN SOILS. 





Crimson clover is a demonstrated 
success on practically every soil type 
in the South where the drainage is 
good. Its ability to succeed on near- 
ly every kind of land in the cotton 
belt, from waxy clays to light sandy 
loams, makes it one of the best win- 
ter cover crops and soil builders for 
cultivated fields in this region, is the 


conclusion reached by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
after exhaustive experiments with 
this crop. 


Crimson clover is just as valuable 
as a soil-improving crop as cowpeas, 
and the cotton fields of the 


with this valuable clover to furnish 
abundant winter grazing for all} 
classes of livestock; to prevent soil 


nitrogen. 

Crimson clover does best on a well 
prepared, well drained, well settled 
and a fairly fertile seed bed. The 
middles of a clean cultivated cotton | 
field make an almost ideal seed bed 
for sowing crimson clover. The time 
of seeding is determined by the lati- 
tude. When sown too early the young 
plants are liable to be killed by hot, 
dry weather. In the northern third 
of the cotton belt probably the best 
results are obtained by sowing be- 
tween September ist ani October 
10th; in the central third of the cot- 
ton belt from September 10th to Oc- 
tober 20th, and in the southern third 
of the cotton belt from September 
20th to November ist. Successful 
growers of crimson clover, appreciat- 
ing that the hot sun and the dry con- 
dition of the soil affect germination, 
usually endeavor to sow just after a 
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South | 
should be covered during the winter | 


erosion, and to enrich the land with | 


rain, 

Seed may ve sown by hand or with 
an inexpensive clover seeder. Nevygp 
less than 15 and preferably 20 pounds 
of seed per acre should be sown jf 
good stands are to be obtained. Jugt 
after the first picking is an excellent 
time to seed crimson clover in cotton 
fields. The seed should be sowg 
broadcast and lightly harrowed jg 
with a spike to spring-iooth harrow. 
Poor stands frequently result from 
covering too deep. 

Nitrogen in the form of nitrate of 
soda\and cottonseed meal costs from 
15 to 20 cents per pound, and is by 
far the most expensive fertilizing ele. 
ment that the southern farmer has to 
buy. 35,060 tons of atmospheric nitro- 
gen lie above every acre of land in 
the South. Crimson clover has the 
power to collect and store this nitro- 
gen in the plant at the rate of from 
75 to 125 pounds per acre. Probably 
half of this is taken direct from the 
air. In other words, an acre of good 
crimson clover, where the entire crop 
is turned under, has the fertilizing 
value of from 450 to 750 pounds of 
) nitrate of soda or from 1,080 to 1,800 
| pounds of cottonseed meal. In feed- 
ing value crimson clover hay com- 
pares very favorably with alfalfa ang 





| cowpea hay, and is relished by all 
| kinds of live stock. 

The chief difficulties in saving 
crimson clover hay lie in the usually 


cool, moist weather conditions pre- 
vailing about the time the hay is 
ready to mow and the press c: other 
farm work at this period. For these 
reasons, unless hay is very scarce, 
it is often advisable to turn under the 
entire crop to enrich the soil. 

Experience has shown that a valu- 
able rotation for southera farms con- 
sists of a three-year rotation of oats 
and peas, cotton, and corr and peas. 

The only defect in this rotation has 
| been the lack of leguminous winter 
| cover crops. The value of this rota- 
tion may be almost doubled by the 
| use of crimson clover sown in the cot- 
ton middles in the fall and on the pea 
| or lespedeza stubble following the oat 
crop. This would give a rotation as 
| follows: 

First year—Cotton with crimson 
clover sown in the middles in the fall. 
Second year—Corn on clover sod with 
peas sown in corn at the last cultiva- 





tion. Third year—Oats sown in the 
fall, followed by lespedeza or peas 
after the oats, and crimson _ clover 


sown on the lespedeza or pea stubble 
in the fall. Such a rotation as this 
furnishes three staple crops and four 


the same land in three years, filling 
the land with humus and making un- 
necessary the purchase of  nitroge- 
neous fertilizers. 
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The Pig Pen 


The dairyman can handle hogs to 
good advantage. 











There is danger of infection to hogs 
with tuberculosis frem feeding butter- 
pik if the cow from which the milk 




















K | jg drawn is infected with tuberculosis. 
7 The milk from tubercular cows could 
: pe treated by boiling so that the 
_ ms would be destroyed and thus 
of be rendered non-infectious. 
es In selecting gilts for breeders take 
. jem from the largest litters. You 
a gill find that by careful selection the 
a gise of your litters can be greatly in- 
in greased. Always keep the mature 
he gows that have proved their value as 
5 preeders of large litters. 
m Naturally some gilts must be kept 
ily fot breeders, but the mature sow is 
he more reliable as she has more milk, 
od and produces larger, eveuer and 
oD stronger litters. Every extra pig adds 
ng to your profit, and you should breed 
‘ot for as large litters as possible. 
m Portable hog houses should be 
ta’ moved occasionally to fresh ground. 
na Feeding the hogs at aifferent places 
all avoids unsanitary c-cnditions. In 
bouses where the hogs are fed on the 
ing foor, a part of the floor always is 
ily wet, and the entire building is disa- 
re: greeable. In the smail houses the 
is hogs are cleaner and more thrifty; 
veld the hogs will gather in one shed dur- 
8 ing the cold weather ard pile up. 
on This often results in less by smoth- 
he ering those at the bottom of the pile. | 
Portable hog houses usually are built 
lus tw accommoda2te four to six mature 
on bogs, or 10 to 20 shoats. 
- CURING SALT PORK. 
1as 
ter Plain Salt Pork—Rub each piece 
ta- of pork with fine common salt, and 
the pack closely in a barrel. Let it stand | 
ot- over night. The next day weigh out 
ea tea pounds of salt and two ounces of | 
oat saltpeter to each 100 pounds of meat, 
as and dissolve in four gallons of boiling 
water. Pour this brine, when cold, 
son over the meat; cover and weight down 
all. to keep it under the brine. The pork 
ith should be kept im the brine until used. 
va- —Andrew Boss, Agriculturist, Uni- 
the versity Farm, St. Paul. 
eas 
ver THE TEATS OF THE SOW. 
ble 
his No sow possesemg less than 12 
our Vell developed eats shoula be re- 
on. tained as a breeding anima:. If she 
ing has 14 good teats starting well for- 
un- ward near the forelegs, all the better. 
ge- The teats should be evenly distributed, 
md each should have a well defined 
udder for itself. A careful examina- 


_fion of the teats should be made in 
| emer to see that all are milk-giving 
not blind, nor small secondary 
ts situated close to large useful 











“CLOVER PASTURE FOR HOGS. 





| Red clover probably ranks next to 
ifa as a forage crop fo- swine. It 
Al not feed so many hogs per acre 
d does not furnish pasture for so 
ga period as alfalfa. Results at 
Missouri station show it to be one 
‘the best forages. In two trials one 
ee of clover pastured 11 head for 
days. 
ake amount of grain per pound 
ean was 2.97. The gain accredited to 
was in this case 572 pounds, 
f with pork at six cents the return 
Mm an acre of clover was $34.32. In 
Ing the clover care should be 
h not to turn in on it before it is 
% 12 inches high, and it should 
mat any time be pastured too close- 
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| FEEDING SOWS ANT PIGS. 


‘48 it is not desirable to feed both 
i S0ws and pigs together, and as 
farmers have but ono pasture, 
Means must be contrived for 
ating the two classes at feeding 
This may be accomplished by 
— slats across the feed floor 
= such distances apart as will ad- 
m the pigs and at the same time bar 
Older hogs 















can accomplish the same end 


4 


ners who do not have feeding’ 


by constructing a board or rail pen 
in which to feed the pigs while the 
older hogs are fed outside. Separate 
pastures are advisable when they can 
be had. 





WORMS IN SWINE. 





Worms are a serious diawback to 
the growing of hogs. Probably there 
is no other better remedy than san- 
tonin six grains and calomel four 
grains to 100 pounds of hog, given 
once on an empty (12 Lours off feed) 
stomach and repeated in 10 days if 
necessary. It is mot well to use any 
worm medicine upon sows within a 
couple of months of farrow, because 
all pregnant animals in advanced 
stages have some tendency to abort 
when they receive a strong laxative. 
The thing to do is to attend to the 
worms in time, 


THE BROOD SOW. 





Every sew selected for breeding 
purposes should be docile. An irrita- 
ble, nervous animal will prove unsat- 
istactory for breeding. Yourg pigs do 
not always betray this peculiarity, 
| even though they pessess it in a high 
| degree, hence the character of the 
j mother should be noted in this re- 
spect. 





FEEDING FOR MEAT. 





The aim in feeding pigs for meat 
purposes is to push them along as 
| rapidly as possible and yet not over- 
| tax their digestive system. There 
|should be no check in their growth, 
|and as much muscle and bone should 
be produced as possible, on which 
will later be placed the profit-making 
fat. 





ALFALFA AND SWINE. 





To determine the value of alfalfa 
forage for hogs with and without 
| gram the Oklahoma experiment sta- 
| tion put pigs averaging about 75 
pounds each in weight on an alfalfa 
field in April. At the end of 100 days 
the average daily gain was .26 of a 
pound per head when on alfalfa alone; 
on alfalfa and all the @ry corn chop 
they would eat the gain was 1.28 
pounds per head per day; on alfalta 
and a half ration of corn chop the 


gain was .7 of a pound. 





PIG HOUSES 





The best pigs are grown in the in- 
dividual inverted V-shaped house used 
by many breeders with success. The 
lot for a single sow and litter should 
be at least 18 feet wide by 150 feet 
in jiength. Such a dot will afford con- 
siderable exercise for the pigs, and 
with proper management will provide 
considerable grass as a relish for the 
sow and pigs. 


ALFALFA FOR HOGS. 


One of the great advantages of al- 
falfa as a hog pasture is the fact that 
it affords a fresh growth throughout 
the pasturing season. 


LIKE PRODUCES LIKE, 


That like produces like is seen in 
the defects of the sow transmitted to 
her pigs. 














BROOD SOWS. 





Young sows that do well with their 
first litters may be considered good 
brood sows. 





GOOSEBERRIES PROFITABLE IN 
IDA 





The gooseberry is one of the most 
profitable crops that can be grown in 
Idaho. Tt comes very early in the sea- 
son and may be used to good advan- 
tage for culinary purposes even before 
it is fully grown. It is chiefly market- 
ed in the green state and the growing 
and marketing of this berry should not 
interfere seriously with ordinary farm 
work. The fruit remains in a market- 
able condition for a long ‘time, and 
keeps well on the market. ‘The va- 
rieties that do well in all parts of the 
state are the Industry, Houghton, Pale 
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The Shepherd 


HOTHOUSE LAMBS. 











Hothouse lambs are simply those 
born in jhe fall or early winter and 
made fat and ready to kill between 
Thanksgiving and Easter. The mar- 
ket is principally in the eastern cities, 
where many are taken by high-class 
restaurants, hotels and clubs, and a 
few by wealthy families. The demand 
is small from Thanksgiving to Christ- 
mas, but after New Year the trade 
picks up until about April 1. 

Hothouse lambs are sold by the car- 
cass rather than by the pound, the 
price ranging from $6 to $12 or some- 
times more. The market demands a 
lamb plump and fat, eight to 14 weeks 
old, compact and blocky; with a thick 
loin and leg of muttén. .A lamb of 
lank, rangy conformation, er one lack- 
ing “finish,” is not desirable. The 
most desirable weight for a hothouse 
lamb is 28 to 32 pounds, says N. Y. 
Farmer. 

Aside from the price received for 
the product, the hethouse lamb busi- 
ness has other features to commend 
it. The greaier part of the work 
comes in the winter, when the farmer 
is not rushed with regular field work. 
It requires skillful attention to suc- 
ceed, and if you lose, the loss is great. 
It costs $3.50 per year to carry each 
ewe for this purpose, yet if she pro- 
duces twins, they bring $20 to $25. 
This is a $15 to $20 profit to you. 

It is more intense agriculturally. 
More grains are fei, and more roots 
and rape. The hothouse lamb should 
be forced to the limit from the very 
start. Nothing else will cause a lamb 
to grow so fast as will its mother’s 
milk, consequently the ewe must be 
fed in much the same manner as a 


dairy cow. 
Everything possible is regularly 
done to tempt the appetite of both | 


ewe and lamb. Clover, alfalfa, soy- 
beans, cowpeas, and vetch are highly 
desirable as roughage for the ewes. 
This should be supplemented with the 
feed of a succulent nature, as roots, 
cabbage or silage. If the silage is 
made from rather mature corn to pre- 
vent an excess of acidity, and if free 
from mold, it may safely be fed to the 
ewes at the rate of from three to five 
pounds a head daily. 

The ewe should receive a liberal 
grain ration, one to twe pounds daily, 
depending upon size and condition and 
the amount and quality of the rough- 
age fed. To secure maximum gains 
and profit the lamb should be induced 
to eat grain as early as possible, which 
is at about 10 days of age, the first 
being plain wheat bran. 

By the third week hulled oats coarse- 
ly ground, with a _ Tittle coarse 
cornmeal is used. Plenty of clover 
or alfalfa hay from the first week may 
be given. Finally, as with broilers 
and almost everything else, a trongh 
of skimmilk will help make weight 
and “prime” their condition. 





AW OLD WOOL PROBLER. 





At the recent London sales the best 
Australian Merino wools sold at 32 
cents umwashed. At the same time 
the best American Merino wools were 
worth at Boston 24 cents unwashed. 
The difference of 8 cents a pound in 
favor of Australiam wools is due large- 
ly to the manner in which they are 
prepared for market. The Australian 
fleeces are skirted, legs and bellies 
left off, and the best of them shrink 
about 50 per cent in scouring. the 
American fleeces are not skirted and 
shrink 50 to 62 per cent. In buying the 
manufacturer figures on the amount of 
clean or scoured ‘wool he gets. He 
finds little difference in the cost of 2 











Harrow while you plow with a 


“KRAMER” HARROW 


Saves the MOISTURE, making the best 
possible seed bed. 
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ATTACHMENT with corn 
harvester cutsantthrows 


der Soldimevery state 
| 3.2. Borne, Haswell Calo, . “Youreern harves- 
| catalog free, showing pictures of harvester. Addrcss 
PROCESS MANUFACTURING CO., Salina, Aansas, 
=> 


market in goof condition and why 
American wools do not. No amount of 
talking or writing will ever chang 
| that condition as long as the reason 
for it exists, as long as the man who 
| prepares his wool properly is not paid 
| for his trouble or actually loses money 
| by it as im the past. Our manufactur- 
|ers have spilled a good bit of ink iu- 
| structing us how to put up wool, while 
their buyers have been showing us 
| how to make the most money by disre- 
garding their instructions. 

But this is not a wholly one-sided 
question. Buyers assert, and with 
some reason, that they have been com- 
pelled to buy all the wools of any com- 
munity at a flat price; that they could 
not discriminate between clips and 
hope to buy them all another year; 
that they have been compelled to pay 
a “safe” price in order to get the wool, 
A “safe” price means low enough to 
be safe to the buyer when he averages 
good and bad clips. No magnifying 
glass is necessary to see how unjust 
this is to the man who has good wool 
in good condition, but the question is 
how to overcome the difficulty. There 
is only one way, and that is for an or- 
ganization representing growers to get 
together with buyers, guarantee ‘the 
wool of its members and get the top 
price for it. If something of this kind 
is not done the deadlock which has de- 
moralized the country wool trade for 
years will continue because the indi- 
vidual grower and the individual buy- 
er cannot break it. We are told that 
wools must be put up in better condi- 
tion in order to meet foreign competi- 
tion. That competition is felt only in- 
directly by the individual producer. He 
feels first and most the competition of 
the careless or worse ‘than careless 
man who gets the same price the care- 
ful man gets. As long as the grower 
must face this competition in his own 
township it will be useless to call on 
him to improve his wools in order to 
compete with Australia—Nationsl 
Stockman and Farmer. 
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Neither rejected tariffs mor ap- 
preaching frozen carcasses from the 
ends of the earth are going to rob ths 
American sheepman of the success 
which is his due. Thet prices of all 
good kinds of sheep—and even of some 
not so good—have for so long contin- 
ued on fairly satisfactory lines, freo 
from violent fluctuations, should act as 
an incentive to every farmer te breed 
as many lambs as be can provide for. 
The increasing demand for fat, medi- 
um-weight ewes and wethers, which 
has brought their prices within rea- 
sonable distance of those of lambs, és 
likely to be permanent, since no doubt 
it is largely @ue to the influx of work- 
ing people from the east and south of 
Europe, who prefer fat mutton to any 
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There is a growing interest in the 
meat industry as indicated by the large 
number of farmers who are buying 
pure-bred stock. There is no possi- 
ble chance of over-production in this 
profitable industry. 





The postoffice department is doing 
its share to extend facilities of the par- 
cel post service by bringing the pro- 
ducer and consumer in closer touch 
with each other by distributing the 
names of farmers having produce for 
sale. Co-operation is necessary and is 
looked upon with favor everywhere. 





There need be no alarm in this coun- 
try because of the war in Europe re- 
garding our agricultural and industrial 
interests, as the warring nations must 
have immense quantities of American 
products, especially meat and grain, 
those two staples having already ad- 
vanced in price. The American farm- 
er holds a commanding position and 
will be called upon to feed the Euro- 
pean nations. 





Dun’s Review today says: “Prompt 
and effective action by the government, 
in co-operation with leading represen- 
tatives of American business, is stead- 
ily making the restoration of more 
normal conditions in foreign trade. 
There is nothing either unsound or un- 
promising in the domestic trade and 
crop situation, all the disturbance now 
experienced in the market being due 


to the interruption of foreign com- 
merce and the suspension of the usual 
foreign-exchange transactions caused 
by the European war. With the re- 
opening of our foreign trade on a lib- 
eral scale there should be a return to 
full normal prosperity in American 
business. 





PUBLIC EDUCATION BY UNIVER- 
SITIES. 





A striking illustration of the chang- 
ing conditions in educational ideas 
may be found in the growing appreci- 
ation on the part of leading universi- 
ties of their responsibility to the pub- 
lic. In former generations a universi- 
ty was regarded as a thing apart, and 
a college professor was looked on, not 
only by the humorous paragraphers 
of the newspapers, but also by the 
mass of people, as a man living in a 
world of ideas, without any connec- 
tion with practical affairs. Today our 
leading universities are recogniz- 
ing not only the opportunity, but also 
the duty of making available their 
knowledge for the benefit of the 
masses. This tendency is highly com- 
mendable, especially in the field of 
public health and prevention of dis- 
ease. The Harvard Medical School has 
a standing committee on public lec- 
tures which arranges each year for a 
course of Sunday afternoon talks by 
members of the faculty. These talks 
are open to the general public and are 
on topics of general interest. For in- 
stance, last year the course of 20 lec- 
tures included such topics as “Pre- 
ventive Medicine in Relation to Indus- 
trial and International Concord,” “The 
Care and Feeding of Young Children,” 
“What the State Board of Health is 
Doing to Protect the Health of Its 
Citizens,” “The Dangerous Effects of 
Patent Medicines” and “The Preserva- 
tion of the Natural Teeth.” This year's 
course includes talks on “Rational 
Baby feeding,” “Bodily Effects of Rage 
and Fear,” “Spectacles and Eye- 
Glasses, Their Use and Abuse,” and 
other subjects of practical interest. 
The lectures given in the past have 
proved of value and so popular that 
they are now being issued in little 
pocket-sized volumes at popular prices 
under the title of “Harvard Health 
Talks.” In Minnesota the daily press 
is co-operating in the same kind of 
work. A series of articles on disease 
and its prevention by Dr. E. P. Lyon, 
dean of the University of Minnesota 
Medical School, recently appeared in 
the Minneapolis Journal. The Univer- 
sity of Missouri is one of the few state 
universities that has recognized the 
growing tendency by the organization 
of a distinct department on public 
health. A series of bulletins for public 
reading and distribution are being is- 
sued. The five so far completed are on 
“Bacteria and Disease,” “The Preven- 
tion of Typhoid Fever,” “The Preven- 
tion of Contagious Diseases in School- 
children,” “Resuscitation” and “The 
Relation of Sight and Hearing to 
Early School Life.” Each of these uni- 
versities has apparently worked out 
its plans in accordance with the needs 
of its own particular field. In Boston, 
popular Sunday afternoon lectures; in 
Minnesota, newspaper articles, and in 
Missouri, pamphlets on specific sub- 
jects seem to meet existing conditions. 
The significant fact, in the opinion of 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, is that our universities 
are recognizing their responsibilities 
to the public and are making serious, 
intelligent and practical efforts to meet 
them. 





COTTON MEN MUST WAKE UP. 





The American cotton crop can be 
absorbed by the United States, in the 
course of time, and internal manufac- 
tures can keep pace with trade exten- 
sion in South America, Asia Minor and 
Africa, according to Duncan Joy, of 
the Lesser-Goldman Cotton Company, 
the largest cotton firm in the world; 
Preston H. Partridge, secretary of the 
Cotton Exchange, and other St. Louis 
cotton men, who have kept thoroughly 
alive to the present cotton situation. 
American mill managers will have tre- 
mendous difficulties to encounter in 
the absorption of the South’s 14,500,000 
bale crop, however, because of labor 





conditions, the unexpected necessity 





for broad financiering, and the neces- 
sity for extending long credits. 

The United States now absorbs about 
7,000,000 bales, or half the crop. Mills 
operate on an average nine-hour basis. 
By the installation of special lighting 
fixtures, mills can operate 24 hours, 
but before the maximum is reached 
labor must be found and trained. 

It must be expected, St. Louis ex- 
perts said, that the product of the new 
labor will be cheaper goods. This 
must be sold to the Red Sea and North 
African trade, which heretofore has 
been taking its cotton products almost 
solely from Austria and Germany. 
Only the cheapest, shoddiest goods is 
sold to this trade. “Probably because 
the consumers don’t have laundry bills, 
wearing a piece of goods and throwing 
it away when it breaks,” suggested Mr. 
Partridge. 

The South American trade, consum- 
ing the better grades, offers the great- 
est opportunity, according to the ex- 
perts. This trade has been supplied 
from Germany and France. 





RURAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 





One of the most important commit- 
tees appointed by the Council on 
Health and Public Instruction of the 
American Medical Association is that 
on co-operation with the National Ed- 
ucation Association. This committee, 
appointed two years ago, has been 
working with a similar committee ap- 
pointed by the National Education As- 
sociation on the subject of school hy- 
giene. The first year of the committee’s 
existence was devoted largely to a sur- 
vey of the field and a consideration of 
what activities should be first under- 
taken. After careful discussion, the 
committee decided that the rural 
school was more in need of attention 
and assistance than the city school. 
Then the question arose as to the 
amount of available information con- 
cerning rural schools and _ schooi- 
houses. Surprising as it may seem, it 
was found that little was known of 
the actual conditions of rural schoo!s 
in the different states. A preliminacy 
survey was accordingly undertaken 
with a view to remedying this defect. 
Through the United States Bureau of 
Education, Professor Dresslar of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., made a careful study of a 
large number of country school dis- 
tricts in the South. Special surveys 
in Connecticut, Vermont and New York, 
as well as general investigations which 
gathered statistics from every state in 
the Union, and special studies of rural 
conditions in Idaho, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Vir- 
ginia, resulted in the accumulation of 
a large mass of information which is 
now being digested and drawn up in 
the form of a report. Professor Dress- 
lar’s work will be made public through 
a special report issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. While the 
work of the committee is only begun, 
enough has been Jearned to show that 
the sanitary condition of rural schools 
is not by any means so satisfactory as 
was generally supposed. In the New 
York Times, March 8, appeared a 
lengthy article based on a statement 
by Dr. T. D. Wood of Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman of the education 
committee. 

After describing the organization of 
the committee and the work which it 
has undertaken, Dr. Wood said: “We 
grew up with the notion that the 
schoolchildren in the country were 
bound to be much healthier than the 
children of the cities. Our parents al- 
ways credited the little red school- 
house for their excellent constitutions. 
Of late years, however, there has been 
a good deal of suspicion cast on that 
same little red schoolhouse. We have 
begun in this day of sanitation and 
medical inspection to have our doubts 
about those unqualified benefits.” 

Dr. Wood then gives a few specific 
instances in proof of the general prop- 
osition that the country schoolchild 
is from 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
more defective than the city child. Jn 
Pennsylvania, a study of 1,831 rural 
school districts was made and the 
health of the children in these dis- 
tricts was contrasted with the healtn 
of the schoolchildren in Harrisburg, 
Pittsburg and Altoona. The percent- 
age of defective children in Altoona 
was 69 per cent in Pittsburg 72.2 per 





cent, while in the rural distress. 
studied, the aggregate of defectn 
children amounted to 75 per cent, Thy” 
means that three-fourths of the 994.7 
427 country schoolchildren in Peny ce 
vania are in need of special care ana 
treatment, while even in New You 
City only 72 per cent of the Childrey 
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are at all defective. 

The investigation of specific defects 
gives the same results. For ingtanos 
a comparison of the schoolchildren gf” 
Orange county, Virginia, with thoge gf | 
New York City, shows that with all gf” 
the surroundings and disadvantages 
of city life, the number of New Yor 
school children with lung troubl 
amounts to only a fraction of 1 » 
cent, while 3.7 per cent of all the 
schoolchildren in Orange county, Vip 
ginia, suffer from some affection of the 
lungs. When the nutrition of ruraj 7 
schoolchildren was considered, it wag 
supposed that here, of course, the 
country child would greatly surpagg | 
the child in the city, yet the averagg 
of malnutrition among the school eh}. | 
dren of New York City is 23.3 per 
while that of rural schoolchildren jp” 
the districts investigated is 31.2 pe 
cent. The same startling result ig 
found when the figures for mental de” 
fectives are compared. 
















































































































JAPANESE PLANT DESIRABIE 
ADDITION T0 AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE. 





A plant immigrant from Japan that — 
seems likely to prove a most degif 
able addition to American  agriceul 
ture, is the adsuki bean, which has | 
been successfully grown oz the gor” 
ernment’s farm at Arlington. Virgin = 
ia and at many other places. Its most 
valuable feature lies in its large yield 
of seed. Owing to its texture, the 
bean is easily ground into meal 9 
flour and has proven far superior # 
any other bean for that purpose. Its 
flavor is delicate and it lacks any 0b 
jectionable “beany” taste. The adsuki 
bean is a most popular food in Japam, 
and there seems no reason why 4 
food so rich in protein should not 
become popular in the United States = 


The first adsuki bean brought t 
this country most probably was the 
“red-seeded bean’ which Commodore 
Perry brought back in 1854 after his 
famous trip to the Far Easi, when he 
first established communication be | 
tween this country and Japan. It bas 
not been, however, until comparative 
ly recently that the bean was experi 
mented with in a scientific manner i 
America. In 1891 the Kansas Exper © 
ment Station had the beans submitted 
to several housekeepers for trial, ad § 
their recommendations of it were il 
general most favorable. The United 
States Department of Agriculture i§ 
now giving a detailed description 
its experiments with the bean im @ 
new bulletin (No. 119), “Five Oriental 
Species of Beans.” 

The average yield per acre of i 
best varieties of the adsuki beam # 
the government’s farm has been 
25 bushels. The bean is a summer 
annual requiring about the salle” 
climatic conditions as the commo 
bean. The plants are bushy in habit 
growing from 1% to 2 feet high a 
cording to variety aad _ soil. 
beans are not only prolific, but ripe 
evenly and do not shatter readily. #7 
has been evident, however, that thes 
beans cannot compete with eithe) 
cowpeas or soy beans as hay produc 4 
ers. Their initial growth is slow a” 
their total yield of herbage inferio™ 4 

In Japan the adsuk. commands ® 
higher price than any ther beat, the 
variety with maroon colored 8 4 
ing most largely used In every 
Japanese city are shops where aa 
beans and adsuki-bean meal are 808 
and among the most common 
and confections are those made Waly” 
ly or in) part from adsuki-bean » 

Adsuki-bean meal is sometimes PY = 
pared simply by grinding the 
beans and then removing the 
coats with sieves. More comms 
however, a wet process is employ 
The wet process seems to vary 
what in different parts of Japal, 
consists essentially of four sta 

1—Boiling the beans until 
usually after a preliminary 50™ 
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2—Crushing the cooked beans 
3—Removing the skins bY 
the mass through sieveo or by 
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“he bean paste in cold water, when 
Pipe skins are easily separated. 
4-Drying the bean paste. 
| , modification of the above process 
4, to remove the seed coat from the 
ed and parboiled beans before 
they are crushed. In boiling, the red 
lor of the seed coats dissolves, and 
this account the water is some- 
times changed once or twice. The 
product is somewhat reddish, 
powever. The bean meal in whatever 











Ten of repared is eaten in soups and 

one eis of various kinds, often sweet- 

all of aed. it is also used for making 

"Yen We yrious kinds of cakes and confec- 

5. 

rouble cam Popped Adsuki Popular, 

1 per Adsuki beans are alsu eaten popped 

I the je corn, as a coffee substitute, and 

y, Vit ME wndied by boiling in syrup, the last 

t the product being called amanatto. The 

Tura BP gour is also used for shampoos and 

t Was HP i make facial cream. The use of 

the jeans to make sweetmeatz seems to 

UrPa8 TE yp purely a Japanese invention, as 

verage me there are no similar foods used by 

| chil. Buropeans or Americans. 

r Cent, ‘ 

r in PRACTICAL FARMING, 

<< Der 

sult ig By Nettie Richmond. 

ial de Dear Home Circle—Again we have 

had a good rain and the drouth is 

@ broken. Crops are all better than 

ABLE they were in 1913. 


N The early corn has about matured. 
Some are cutting it. the yield is fair-! 





ly good. The late corn may do well 
@® if we have more rain. 

n that Wheat has made a good yield. It is 
desir- 7 cents a bushel and farmers are 
ericul- rushing it to the markets. 
‘h has | Apples sell readily at 406 cents a 
€ gO bushel, peaches from €0 cents to $1, 
Jirgin- 3 grapes 4 cents a pound. 
; most A neighbor adjoining us had about 
> yield eight acres in the New York straw- 
, the berry apples and they are such a good 
eal or apple for all purposes. The trees 
‘ior to should have been thinned, as_ they 
e. Its were so full that the fruit was small, 
ny ob but the owner sold two or three hun- 
adsuki dred bushels. I want no better sum- 
Japan, mer apple than the strawberry apple, 
why @ and yellow transparent. We sold six 
id not | bushels of the transparents from two 
States, | young trees and we used so many. 
ht to The Jonathan apples have the bitter 
as the zen are decaying and falling so 
10dore y. 
er his When apples and peaches are real 
en he Tipe they make excellent shortcake. 
mE With plenty of milk we enjoy them 
It bas almost as much as we do 2]! kinds of 
ative berry shortcake. 
xperi- Farmers are plowing to again sow 
ner iD Wheat. Two miles west of Bolivar 
xpert- there were three thousand bushels of 
mitted Wheat raised in one square mile. 
J, and A dewberry fiield that we plowed up 
ore iD two years ago had a wonderful yield 
United of berries this year. 
ire is | An elm tree grew near our black- 
on berry field, but we have now cut it 
in 8 fown. Its seeds came up and are 
-iental Making little elm trees of two years 

r sfowth all over the berry field. Will 
of the some one tell me which is pest to do: 
os Grubb out all the elm trees or mow 
‘ca ; it all off and turn it under next spring 
ae ad plant in some eariy trucks and 
pase allow all the blackberries to grow and 
nae Sprout up again? We have had suc- 
habit, | ess in so doing, but in this instance 
re om Vill the elm sprouts again come up? 
The. 1 will be glad of any advice on this 
ripen Subject. 
ie TOO MUCH “CALIORIE.” 
either Merely because the public is unpre- 
due “He Pred to grasp the full significance of 
w and word calorie as applied to food 


Products, it is quite popular nowad: ys 
to emphasize the value of food prod- 
; Uts solely on the basis of their calorie 
Value (heat value.) Starch and sugar 
ive almost the heat value of proteins. 
is therefore, easily possible for food 
Moducts composed of starch or sugar 
aid fat to equal or even surpass pro- 
In heat value, and still not contain 
any protein, a necessary component of 
; 8.—H. P. Fishburn, Idaho Experi- 
Ment Station. 





Two counties in Pennsylvania, Fay- 
and Westmoreland, which consti- 
the Connellsville coking district, 

a a combined production of bitumin- 
5 Coal in 1913 of over 65,850,000 
tons, within 10 per cent of the to- 
= Production of West Virginia, the 
F.2ud coal producing state in the 
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ns sw and exceeding that of Illinois 
_ About 4,000,000 tons. 
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3 Famous 
Dishes 


Our magnificent 33-piece dinner set 
is the product of one of the finest and 
largest potteries in the world, the old 
rose and gold leaf design having be- 
come famous in aristocratic bomes. 





The dishes are full size for fami- 
ly use, and the set consists of: 
large plates. 
teacups. 
saucers. 
butter plates. 
fruit or cerea! dishes. 
deep vegetable dish. 
large meat platter. 
large cake or bread plate. 


Sea etet DDH HD H 


This is a wonderful collection of presents. 











In the center of each piece there is 
a cluster of roses depicted in their 
natural colors and surrounded by the 
brilliant green foliage so that almost 
the only thing missing is the frag- 
rance. 

The rich gold leaf border on the 
edge of each dish adds greatly to the 
beauty of the old roses, and makes 
this a valuable and beautiful dinner 
set. 

The edge of each piece is enriched 
with a gold border which adds greatly 
to the beauty of the scheme of decora- 
tion. The ware itself is pure white, 
and is dainty enough to delight the 
most fastidious housekeeper, 

Each dish bears the genuine stamp 
and TRADE MARK of the great 
world-renowned Owen China Company 
of Minerva, Ohio. This stamp guaran- 
tees the high superior quality of this 
set of dishes, guarantees them abso- 


lutely. It proves to you that this is 
the real Owen chinaware, 

Oh, if you were only able to see the 
dishes themselves, the rich, deep red 
of the old roses, which is burned into 
the ware itself so deep that it won’t 
wear off no matter how much or 
how long you use the dishes, 





33-Piece 
Dinner Set 
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biggest dish offer ever made. 


Easy to 
Secure 


WE DON'T WANT A CERT 
OF YOUR OWN MONEY 


If you want our 33-piece dinner set, 
and the 41 other presents, simply sign 
your name on the coupon belcw, and 
return it to us promptly and we will 
send you a LARGE ILLUSTRATION 
IN COLORS, showing this teautiful 
Dinner Set with its handsome decora- 
tions of red, green and gold against 


the pure white background of the 
ware itself. 
We will also send you a FREE 


SAMPLE set of our famous Art and 
Religious pictures, printed in many 
colors. 

If you will show the set of pictures 
to sixteen of your lady friends and 
ask them for 25 cents each IN CON- 
NECTION with another special offer 
which we will tell you about in our 
first letter, we will send you, by 
express, this handsome 33-piece Rose 
and Gold Decorated Dinner Set, AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE, AS A PRIZE, ana 
in addition the 40 post cards and a 
beautiful extra surprise gift for being 
prompt. Remember, we do not at 
any time ask you for one cent of your 
own money. 

We simply ask yor. to mail us the 
coupon today, so that we may send 
you the big sample set of beautiful 
pictures, and place our free offer and 
the large, beautiful illustration of this 
Dinner Set in your hands at once. 

All you have to do is show your 
pictures to your friends, together 
with our special offer, and they will 
speak for themselves. 


Just write your name and address 
on the coupon and mail it to us and 
the sample set of pictures, the pretty 
many-colored picture of the dishes 
and full instructions for gettixg them 
will come right out to you in a jiffy. 
Send no money—just your name. 
Don’t wait until these dinne> sets are 
all gone, Send in the coupon now, 


Tike Gitlin RE ees SIRE LS A PR EE 


No home has enough dishes—good dishes, 
We can only show the beautiful dishes—the rest of the presents 
we haven't reom to show—but a full description and picture of them will be sent you the minute you send 
ALL ARE ABSOLUTELY FREE to introduce our business in your locality. 
quired is a few minutes of your spare time, 

: oie Se aa aie: 7 ee 






All that is re- 
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41 Extra 
Presents 


The dishes are not all you get by 
any means. 

Our plan is full of SURPRISES and 
DELIGHTS for those of our friends 
who are willing to lend a helping hand 
at spare times. 

The very first letter you get from 
us will surprise you before you open 
it. It will also delight you by telling 
all about the big 40-piece post card 
collection which we want to give you 
in addition to the dishes. 

These beautiful post cards will not 
only please you—but they are so rare 
and attractive and prinied in such a 
gorgeous array of colors that you will 
be delightfully surprised. 

And still, THAT is not all. One of 
the prettiest surprises of ali is kept 
a secret until the day you get the 
dishes and find a pretty present that 
you knew nothing about. 

Isn’t this a fascinating idea? 

And what makes it more so is that 
we have something nice for everyone 
of your friends and neighbors, too, 
We'll tell you ALL about it as soon 
as we receive the coupon.with your 
name on it. 

The coupon starts the whole thing. 





Send This Coupon—WNo Money 
FREE DINNER SET COUPON 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, free and postpaid, the 
Big Sample set of high-grade Art and 
Religious pictures, together with Large 
Illustration, in colors, of the beautiful $3- 
piece dinner set and tell me all about the 
other gifts. It is understood that I am to 
keep the sample set of pictures, and if in 
addition I take orders for sixteen sets of 
them in connection with your special of- 
fer, you are to ship me the Dinner Bet 
one other presents, absolutely free, as a 
prize. 


My Name .. 


SORTER EEE HETERO HED 





Pull AGGress.. sc cscs cccveeccceceesesseas 
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CARES OF LIFE GROWS GREATER. 


seas 
We are sailing on the sea of time, 
Each passing moment makes the dis- 
tance lesser; 
Be brave my boy and grasp duties line, 
For the cares of life grows greater. 











i i 
While young and in thy youthful prime, 
From the fountain of knowledge 
drink of its treasure; 
Then you be able to keep pace with 
time 
As the cares of life grows greater. 


a 
Our men, both great and small, 
The Master will call at his pleasure, 
Then dutie’s mantle upon you must 
fall, 
For the cares of life grows greater. 


—4-- 
Prepare my boy, prepare for duty, 
The time you could spend no better, 
Let thy life and works be a monument 
of beauty, 
For the cares of life grows greater. 
Kentucky. RICHARD E. WINGO. 





MY SEVEN WEEKS’ VACATION. 





Written for the Rural World by 
Rhodora. 


If you have servants to wait on you 
do not trouble yourself to read this. I 
have not; and my desk is surrounded 
with children and all kinds of house- 
work. About three years ago I aston- 
ished the good man by telling him that 
I intended to take seven weeks’ va- 
cation every year the rest of my life 
though the skies fall. Are you going 
to take me along he meekly asked. 
Never thought about you, you will have 
to figure that out for yourself. And 
the poor fellow drew a big sigh of re- 
lief as I explained to him that 52 Sun- 
days a year was over seven weeks and 
it was Sundays only that that made up 
my intended vacation. My greatest 
difficulty was to manage the cooking. 
The first few Sundays we dined like 
mother used to do when she went to 
the Fourth of July. Result: No 
housekeeping on Saturday it required 
all day to cook. No housekeeping on 
Monday, it required all day to wash 
dishes, clean up the house and get the 
children’s stomachs back into working 
order. At that rate it would require 
almost 15 weeks of hard work to pay 
for my vacation so I tried the steam 
cooker and found better food, but not 
much less work also tried the hay 
cooker with about ‘same result. I 
could net think of giving up in such a 
good cause and like the child hunting 
the end of the rainbow, I went on and 
on all the time getting farther from 
where I started, but no nearer the cov- 
eted bag of gold. One day while 
watching a happy auto-picnic party 
the newborn thought jumped up and 
down in my mind and I came near 
jumping up and down myself and 
shouting paper plates! Why, oh, why 
had I not thought of using them on 
Sundays long ago? Then the food 
question had to be reconsidered for pa- 
per plates and sloppy food do not look 
well together. As I am a member of 
the Home Health Ciub, and Bugenic 
Christian’s School of Scientific eating. 
It was not much trouble, to change the 
form of the food without changing the 
food value. Never, never use lard for 
pie crust. Unsalted butter or some 
form of vegetable oil makes just as 
fine a crust and has the one big ad- 
vantage in its favor of being fit for 
food while lard is not. 

Vegetable pies make a fine addition 
to the paper plates. Green corn and 
cooked celery are my favorites. Mash- 
ed potatoes with tomatoes, celery and 
a trace of onion is another. For a 
time-saver the vegetable loaf is excel- 
lent. Save time by using the same 
vegetable for Saturday dinner. Put 
green scotch peas, navy beans or any 
of the legumes on to cook early Satur- 
day morning. Cook till perfectly soft 
till the whole mass is almost a soup, 
then add rice and boil 15 minutes or 
stir in cornmeal and stir for 15 min- 
utes or stir in mashed potatoes. How- 
ver you thicken it, set in a slow oven 





@r on the back of the stove or in the) 


fireless cooker where it will be kept 
hot for at least four hours, this great- 
ly improves the flavor. Cool and serve 
sliced. Celery and several other vege- 
tables are good prepared the same 
way. The paper plate seems to call 
for too much cake. I remedy this by 
using fruit cake. The plainest of our 
own fruits make the best of fruit 
cakes if heated in boiling syrup and 
dried. Try making a plain ginger cake, 
stir in a cupful of clean bran and bake 
in a pudding pan. Make a plain cake 
with equal parts of corn meal and 
flour, flavor with celery salt. These 
cakes might not do for “The Four 
Hundred,” but they do meet the re- 
quirements of healthy, happy children 
and working people. If paper plates 
can not be procured use the waxed pa- 
per at a cost of one-fourth cent per 
sheet or buy the largest size tablet 200 
sheets for a nickel, and _ sstirilize by 


putting in oven when through baking not. 


and leave till oven is cool. We avoid 
washing cups and saucers seven days 
a week by using a very precious drink, 
so clean and pure it does not stain the 
glass, it is more important than our 
food, it is the best drink for the king 
and his kingdom, we get it fresh just 
as we use it—from the well. Why so 
few people use it will perhaps never 
be known. 

The one great cry of the world at 
this time is more time for true culture, 
more time to live. The three great ob- 
jects of life should be wusefulness, 
health and happiness. 


with our brains as well as our hands. | 
Mother is no longer a mere slave in | 
the kitchen—her position in molding ! 
the future of this American nation 
could not be greater. All mothers 
should have Sundays free from care, 
also some hours every day for rest, 
recreation, physical culture and time 
to study and think. 

It has been so long since I have 
written to the Home Circle, perhaps I 
will not be welcomed back. I miss the 
old familiar names so much, but glad- 
ly welcome the new ones. 





ARE YOU DECEIVED? 


By Aunt Samantha. 


“Be not deceived, God is not mocked, 
for whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap. Gal. 6-7. 

These are God’s words, therefore 
they are words of wisdom. I wonder 
how many of our Home Circle readers | 
have read this passage of Scripture 
and then seriously thought on it and 
applied the full import of its meaning | 
to their own lives. In these days of 
stress and trial of turmoil and strife 
that is now spreading all over the 
whole world. It behooves us as chil- 
dren of God to give more time than 
ever to the study and understanding of 
God’s word—“Hear counsel and re- 
receive instruction that thou mayest 
be wise in thy latter end, there are 
many devices in a man’s heart, never- 
theless the counsel of the Lord that 
shall stand.” Prov. 19-20 & 21. The 
great Spurgeon once said: “Before 
you begin a thing make sure it is the 
right thing to do, ask Mr. Conscience 
about it.” But we ask how about those 
whose conscience has become so warp- 
ed and deadened that they scarcely 
recognize the still small voice as a 
past or parcel of their general make- 
up. When Satan comes near @ man 
with some illusive scheme that looks 
very pleasing and also profitable to 
said man, he very often forgets all 
about conscience and listens with avid- 
ity, while the wily deceiver goes into 
details and gives a glowing <descrip- 
tion of how this man may soon reap a 
fortune by a very small investment in 
dollars and cents, and many times the 
dollars and cents thus invested vanish 
away, leaving the investor a weaker 
but a wiser man. But the time to be 
wise is when -the tempter first ap- 
proaches, if we were always on guard 
as we should be, we would know that 
old wily serpent and would say, “get 
thee behind me, satan,” and not give 
him the opportunity of laughing at us 
later on and saying he or she was an 
easy mark, no trouble at all to de- 
ceive them. Let us be wise in time, 
and‘shun anything that savors of the 
impure or unclean. In last Sunday’s 
lesson for August 9, we had such a 
good lesson bearing on this subject. In 





The social | through the cloth. Dampened powder- 
bondage of our fathers and mothers is| ed starch applied instantly will take 
rapidly fading away and we must work | oyt almost any fruit stain from wash 


| disappear. 


| tired of lessons, 
| broken, we have read all of our story 


| Have you, in the home, in the school, 
;on the play-ground, at a picnic, or in 


|matic method of teaching, 
| claimed as an old method newly intro- 


temple.” The golden text, “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Study the 
parable of the fig tree, and take heed 
ef what happened because it was a 
barren tree. The Jews were like the 
fig tree, full of leaves, were full of 
professions to God and devotion to His 
kingdom, but fruit they had none. And 
so it is with many today who call 
themselvés God’s children, they pro- 
fess, but do not possess, for a truth a 
tree is known by its fruits, so is a 
Christian, and God Himself is the 
righteous Judge, who will know when 
He comes who are His and who are 
not. May we who profess to be His 
be His in possessing as well as pro- 
fessing, and when. He comes as I be- 
lieve He will soon, may He find us 
ready and watching for His coming. 
| “Let us be diligent in busimess, fer- 
| vent in spirit, serving the Lord, for in 
| due season we shall reap if we faint 
Most gladly will I serve my King 
and every day I'll try té quietly plant 
‘some seed somewhere for the reaping 
by and by. 
And when the harvest time has come, 
| Instead of “nothing but cares, 
| May my yield be of ripened wheat 
Bound into golden sheaves. 








TO REMOVE FRUIT STAINS. 





Alcohol softens most fruit stains, 
especially if it is warmed over hot wa- 
ter. Soaking in milk also helps. After 
softening the stain pour boiling water 





goods if left several hours. 

Some fruit and wine stains, espe- 
cially those of apple and pear, and 
some clarets are very difficult to re- 
move. If they are boiled gently (after 
soaking) in some _ strong borax and 
water, well rinsed, then hung out drip- 
ping wet in the sunshine, or during a 
frosty night, the stains will usually 





EDUCATION TALKS TO PARENTS. 





Learning Through Play. 
By Peter W. Dykema, Lecturer on Fes- 
tivals, University of Wisconsin. 
“Oh, what can we do today? We are 
our playthings are 


books two or three times, there is 
nothing to go and see, and we don’t 
know what to do!” 

Have you ever heard anything like 
that,—mothers, fathers, and teachers? 


the many other places where children 
are, been at a loss for an answer? 

It is for such occasions and for many 
others when children are to be taught 
so that they will be radiantly happy 
and deeply impressed, that the dra- 
lately ac- 


duced, is intended. 

Consider a typical example. Have 
you ever in school heard anything like 
this? 

“Johnny, bound Alaska for us.” 

“Mary, what bodies of water would 
you pass through before reaching 
Alaska if you were to start from New 
York?” 

“Peter, tell us something about the 
Eskimaux, the kind of food they eat, 
their manner of dress, etc.” 

Did this sort of thing make Alaska 
an interesting, not to say a helpful, 
subject, or was it rather a very remote 
and rather unpleasant memory to you? 
Now supposing the teacher had said: 
“This morning the whole class is going 
to help Johnny and Peter get ready 
for a trip to-Alaska. They are going 
to be explorers and must have food, 
clothing, and a complete outfit for this 
long journey. Now what will they 
need?” 

Then the class offered suggestions. 
They told what kind of provisions and 
clothing to take, how to pack them in 
the smallest space, and (if the teacher 
wanted to get in her arithmetic lesson 
in this connection) they made an esti- 
mate as to the amount and kind of 
provisions, the distance of the journey, 
etc. When everything had been made 
ready, Peter and Johnny embarked in 
their imaginary craft or, if the fun was 
to reach its height, a soap box was 
made to do duty for the good ship. As 
they proceeded from New York, they 
told what things they were seeing on 
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the Panama Canal, what kind Of fish 
and birds they saw, how as they 
ually went north the climate ¢ 
etc. Arrived in Alaska, they 
use of all their reading and Seneral 
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| the people, 


knowledge to describe in a vivid 
Pope their method of i ‘ 
points of interest, exciting ad ntureg 
and the like. a 

Think what fascinating experieng 
this would be for a child of eight or 
ten! It would not mean merely 
but it would mean that Alaska had be 
come something tangible, something 
real, a place of great interest. which 
the child would be anxious to readang 
know something about. Apply this 
idea in a little different manner % 
reading classes in the school, dramatic | 
incidents in history, in civics, even in 
mathematics, and many other subjects 
and it is not hard to see that 
topics which have heretofore had lit 
tle interest for the children would be 
come alive with possibilities. 

This idea can be applied, not only ia 
the school room, but in the home. Sun- 
mer hours can be made periods of in- 
tense enjoyment to the children by 
these play journeys—not only to Alas 
ka, but to towns in our own land for 
which mother or father can supply 
first hand information, to coal mines, 
cotton fields, great factories, historic 
regions, etc. Every magazine article, 
every story, contains a play and hence 
a possibility for enjoyment and in 
struction if children are given a little 
skillful and sympathetic help. 





HANDY ESTIMATES. 





To find the mumber of gallons of 
water in a cistern or tank: 

If rectangular, multiply the three 
dimensions, in feet, together and mul- 
tiply the result by 7%. 

If cylindrical, multiply the square 
of the radius of the base by 3.1416 and 
that result by 7%. 

e. find the number of bushels i238 
in: 

Multiply the three dimensions, @ 
feet, together and divide the result ty 
1%. 

To find the number of bushels of 
shelled corn equivalent to a giva 
number of bushels of corn in the ear: 

Divide the number of bushels of 
corn in the ear by 2. 

To find the converse of the abow 
estimates, reverse the process. 

In measuring grain, seeds, or small 
fruits, the measure must be strickes, | 
(even full.) 

In measuring corn in the ea, 
coarse vegetables or large fruits, the 
measure should be leaped about six — 
inches. 

The standard gallon of the U. & © 
contains 231 cubic imches, and holds | 
a fraction over 8 1-3 pounds of dif © 
tilled water. , 
The standard bushel of the U. 88 
the Winchester bushel and contails 
2150.42 cubic inches.—Fred G. Persda, ~ 
Colorado Agricultural College. 


HOUSEKEEPING HINTS. 








Vinegar added to sour milk @ 
griddle cakes will cause it to fom = 
lighter in connection with the soda 

Bar soap when bought ee 
cut into’ square pieces and put 3 
dry place. It will last better att | 
shrinking and drying. ‘ 

To remove finger marks from ar — 
nished furniture use sweet oil. be, 

To prevent wooden tubs or pails 
from shrinking when not ia use, palit 
them with glycerine. ; 
If you lay in the sunlight article 
that have been seorched in 
the scorch will disappear. 
To keep tins from rusting, 











“The barren fig tree and the defiled 


their route, how they passed through | 





them near the heat for a little #ait 
after they have been washe® 
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“pest Method to Resist Invasion of Boll 


Weevil and to Improve the Back- 
ward State of What Has Been 
a “Sure-Crop” Industry. 

The need of shortening the growing 
geason of cotton has been recognized 
gs the best means for securing pro- 
tection against injury from the boll 
weevil, and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has been recommending a 


_gystem of cotton culture which aims 


to secure the production of more cot- 
jon in a shorter period of time. The 
system is also important for regions 
where the crop is limited by drouth or 
by short seasons as in the northern 
districts and should help to remedy 
the backward state of what has been 
considered in the past a “sure-crop” 
industry. The Department’s Farmers’ 
Bulletin (No. 601), entitled “A New 
System of Cotton Culture and Its Ap- 
plication,” has been issued to give the 
details to those who may profit by it. 

The danger of injury from the boil 
weevil is greatest under conditions 
that favor the luxuriant growth ofthe 
young plants and induce the formation 
of large numbers of vegetative 
branches, which produce no bolls. The 


eontro] of the formation of these 
branches is the keynote of the new 
system The suppression of these 


pranches avoids injurious crowding of 
the plants and also makes it possible 





to leave more plants in the rows than 
is now customary. The most impor- 
tant consideration which the new sys- 
tem requires is the placing of plants 
closer together, during the earlier 
stages of growth, until the stalks have 
grown beyond the state where vegetza- 
tive branches are produced. 

Sure Rewards for More Intelligent 

Farming. 

It is particularly true of the cotton 
industry that the more intelligent and 
skilful the farming the larger the ma- 
terial rewards. And yet, cotton has 
so long been considered a “sure-crop” 
that often it is cultivated under the 
most careless methods. This is one of 
the chief reasons for the backward 
state of the industry today. The inva- 
sion of the boll-weevil pest has, how- 
ever, been forcing upon cotton raisers 
the necessity of more improved meth- 
ods. 


less a “sure crop.” The rapid expan- 


careful methods must be adopted in 


results. 

The first step is to secure the atten- 
tion of the intelligent farmer and con- 
vince him of the truth of the princi- 
ple upon which the new system is 
founded. He may then observe and 
experiment for himself with rows of 
eotton thinned to different distances 
and at different stages of growth and 
may see for himself the relation of the 








PATTERNS FOR R 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 





1088—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 24, 26, 38, 40. 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
3 yards of 36-inch material for a 
medium size. 

1048—Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
It requires 3% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for an 8-year size. 

1036-1025—Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist, 1036, cut in © sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt, 1025, cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 
It requires 6% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a medinm size. The skirt 
measures about 1% yards at its low- 
er edge. This calls for two separate 
patterns, 10c each 

1035—Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 35, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
5 yards of 36-inch material for a 36- 
inch size. The skirt measures about 
2% yards at the lower edge. 

1030—Girls’ Two-Piece Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, S and 10 years. 
It requires 25 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for an 8-year size. 

1045—Boys’ Suit With Trousers. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 5 and 6 years. 

“alt Tequires 2% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 5-year size. 

9889—Ladies’ Dress With or Without 
Chemisette, 

Cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 6% yards of 36-inch material 
for a medium size. 

9747—Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in $ sizes: Smali, medium and 
large. It requires 4% yards of 27- 
inch material for the medium size. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
‘RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

- Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 
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habits of the plants to cultural prob- 
lems. 

Many intelligent farmers are aware 
of the fact that rows of cotton acci- 
dently left without thinning are 
sometimes much more productive than 
rows that were thinned in the usual 
manner and have reflected on the pos- 
sibility of securing larger crops by 
closer planting, but the underlying 
principle has not been understood. The 
behavior of cotton under different con- 
ditions is so variable that any farmer 
might well hesitate to adopt a method 
of culture sugested by an occasional 
occurrence like the production of a 
larger crop on an unthinned row. 

In each cotton-growing community 
there are usually some farmers who 
believe that cotton should be left 
closer together in the rows, but the 
tendency in recent years has been to- 


Cotton is every year becoming | ward wider spacing, owing to a gen- 


I {eral recognition of the evil effects of 
sion of cotton culture in foreign coun-| having the plants too close together, 
tries is an additional reason why more | especially under conditions that favor 


| 
| 


{ 


| 
| 





| 
| 


| 


| 


| because the young plants of luxuriant 


| 





luxuriant growth 


with their neighbors. 


have been suggested. 


experiments to determine the best 
planting distances as in the popular 
opinions on the subject. 
in the rows seemed better in some 


cases and narrow spacing in others, so | of others is not sufficient. 
that no definite conclusions could be | 


reached. 
The theory of wider planting has its 


limitations as well as that of closer | 
To reduce the number of! 


planting. 
plants by wider spacing in the rows 
means that a longer period of time is 
required to produce a crop. This is 


true because large luxuriant plants do | 
not begin to produce flowers and bolls | 


as early as plants of more restricted 
growth. It may seem more logical to 
many that the plants making the 
most rapid growth must produce the 
earliest and largest crop, but this is 
not true. Large luxuriant plants are 
later in setting and maturing a crop 


growth develop limbs producing no 
bolis at the expense of the lower fruit- 
ing branches necessary to the produc- 
tion of an early crop. The limbs of a 
cotton plant which produce no flowers 


or bolis are called “vegetative 
branches,” or “wood limbs,” to dis- 
tinguish them from. the 
branches. 


The row rather than the individual ; 
plant must be considered as the unit | given in the new bulletin and the in- 
recommended. | telligent cotton raiser who is sincere- 
The form of the row demands first at- | ly desirous to better conditions is ad- 
tention and through improving it come | vised to send for the pamphiet. In the 
of the new method. | Department’s News Letters for March 


under the system as 


the advantages 


More plants are left in the rows, and | 
is avoided. | been made of the new system. 
Plants that have numerous vegetative | 
branches are more crowded at two or | 


yet injurious crowding 


three feet 


stalks at eight or ten inches. 


sults than those at 12 inches or any 
greater distance. 


By avoiding the development of the | A copy of the report may be obtained 


large wood limbs the rows are kept 
narrower and more hedgelike, so that 


the fruiting branches receive sunlight D. C. 








. Those who use nar-| number of vegetative 
this country to attain the maximum | row spacing may boast of phenomenal | the subsequent crowding will be great. 
| yields in some seasons, but in other! Even in the absence of any disease or 
|} years they appear at a disadvantage | insect pests the crop may be ruined by 
The possibility | crowding alone. 

of making a safe combination of the | 
|two conflicting methods seems not to | 
The same con-|is the 
| flict is shown in the results of formal | farmers desiring to experiment with 


Wide spacing | 


fruiting | apparently injurious changes can have 


than plants with single | has attracted so much popular atten- 
With | tion during the last few years that the 
the vegetative branches controlled, | Geological Survey’s report on mineral 
the spacing is no longer a question of | waters this year has been made to in- 
feet, but of inches. Rows spaced at six | clude a brief discussion by Mr. Dole 
inches have usually given better re-|on the therapeutic value of radioac- 


throughout the season. This provides 
much more favorable conditions for 
the ripening of the crop. When the 
vegetative branches are allowed to 
shut off the light by growing up be- 
tween the rows, most of the bolls on 
the lower fruiting branches fail to 
reach normal maturity. Fields of large 
luxuriant plants often produce very 
small crops because only the upright 
growing ends of the stalks and vege- 
tative branches have access to the 
light. This undesirable condition is 
avoided by restricting the development 
of the vegetative branches in the 
earlier stages of growth. 

The number of vegetative branches 
is also influenced by temperature and 
soil conditions. If the weather re- 
mains cool, or if the soil is very dry, 
not many vegetative branches will de- 
velop, even when the young plants are 
widely separated. But if the condi- 
tions favor a luxuriant development of 
the young plants, early thinning will 
result in the development of a large 
branches, and 













































Suppress the Vegetative Branches. 
“Suppress the vegetative branches,” 
advice of the Department io 


| the new system. Practical experi- 
ments must be undertaken by those 
desiring to understand the metho; 
merely reading about the experiments 
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How long the thinning should be de- 
|layed to suppress the vegetative 
branches and how close the plants 
should be left in the rows are ques- 
tions that the skilful farmer should 
|learn to determine for himself, since 
the actual conditions must be taken 
|into account to secure the best re- 
sults. If the farmer does not look into 
the subject far enough to grasp the un- 
derlying principle, he is not likely to 
| be able to appreciate the new method 
or to use it to the best advantage. 

The two features of the new system 
—deferred thinning and closer spac- 
ing—must be properly combined in or- 
der to insure a favorable result. Most 
farmers believe that either of thes@ 
changes will injure the crop, and thé 
danger ig that they will trye one 
change without the other instead of 
making a complete break with previ- 
ous theories and methods. Until the 
principle of branch contro] is under- 
| stood it is difficult to believe that two 
















a beneficial result. 
Actual results of experiments are 












/11 and April 1 mention has already 














The radioactivity of mineral waters 












tive waters and the _ radioactive 
| strength of many well-known springs. 








| free on application to the director of 
| the Geological Survey, Washington, 
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t Farmers’ Classified Department 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 60,000 paid in advance subscribers every week. This means 


60,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


that at least 250,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. 


Figure the cost of sending each of these readers 


a personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 


through the Classified Columns below. Count up the words in your advertisement, 


including initials and 


numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to 
reach. these 60,000 buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes under 


any circumstances. 





Cash must accompany all orders. 

















ADDRESS, 
’S RURAL WORLD, cepsancs, 718 L Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO 
COLMAN S$ 4 Department, ucas ve... . 4 a 
FARMS AND LANDS. POULTRY. SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 
FOR a square dea! in wheat lands, ranches, ee _ cin x ; oa nt 33 SWEET CLOVER SEED—Fight-pound 
write R. C. Buxton, Utica, Ness Co., Kan. EGGS—Single Comb Rhode Isiand Rede—|  o5i¢ hulled, recleaned, $1. Haskell & 





WELL IMPROVED 350-acre farm, $45 per 
@cre. Address owner, C. A. Douglass, Han- 
cock, Wis. 


EXC. BOOK, 1,000 farms, etc., Every- 
where. Honest trades. Graham Bros., El- 
dorado, Kas. 








FOR SALE—Good 160-acre farm, on time. 
Owner is sick. B. Lienemann, R. 9, Oklaho- 
ma City, Okla. 


JUDITH BASIN farm land bargain. Write 
for list. A. Larson Land Co., over Bank of 
Fergus County, Lewistown, Mont. 


LITTLE RIVER VALLEY LANDS, rich 
and cheap; on railroad. Robert Sessions, 
Winthrop, Ark. 


TWENTY ACRES, four of strawberries, 
two of grapes; nice chicken range. w. W. 
Arthur, Box 1, North Emporia, V4. 


YELLOWSTONE bir gw ee oe. 
lfa, sugar beet, wheat and stock ranc 
write for list. The J. A. Hardin Real Estate 

Co., Hysham, Mont. 


QUICK CASH for property or business. 
Anything, anywhere. No agents; no com- 
missions. Write Dept. L, Co-operative Sales- 
man Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE—160 acres good level unim- 
proved land; near railroad. Write today. I 
meed the money and will sacrifice. L. H. 
Williams, Sunflower, Ala. 


NEST irrigable fruity alfalfa lands, Pe- 
ie cain $3 to $10 acre; 40 tons alfalfa one 
cutting; 206 tons 6 cuttings annually. Low 
excursion rates. H. Goodloe, 839 Lan- 
caster Ave., Dallas, Tex. 





























$1 for 15. Oak Hurst Yards, Inskip, Tenn. 





EGGS AND STOCK—Reds, Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, . Leghorns, .Minorcas, Orpingtons. L. 
C. Diamond, Mankato, Minn., Box 377. 





TWENTY leading varieties chickens, dol- 
lar each for short time to make room. Order 
quick. Catalogue free. A. Walrath, Janes- 
ville, Minn. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORN cockerels, $2.00, 
three for $5.00; classy, vigorous, healthy and 
grandsons of Young’s best birds. Won 39 
ribbons, 2 shows. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Leon Turner, Box K, Kingsville, Mo. 

——- | 


c—_— 











Haskell, Garden City, Kan. 





FOR SALE—Sweet clover seed, white and 
yellow in hull guaranteed pure. Price 16 
cents per pound. Wm. King, Mason, Ky. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED—Pure white and 
large biennial yellow. Prices and circular 
sent on request. Bokhara Seed Co., Box D., 
Falmouth, Ky. 


GINSENG RAISING, the most profitable 
business in the world. Less labor and more 
money than any other crop. Thrives in any 
climate. Rogers Mercantile Agency, Mar- 
shall, Michigan. 











LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS, best 
quality, reasonable prices. Frank Franklin 
& Sons, Vinita, Okla. 


FOR 
Cherry Red Duroc-Jerseys. 
boden, Ark. 


FOR SALE—Registered Jersey cow, 12 
years old, and heifer, 16 months, $200.00. W. 
Cc. Eakin, Derby, Ohio. 


BERKSHIRES, registered, 130 Ibs., $20. 
Broad heads, large bone; Masterpiece breed- 
ing. H. C. Luttrell, Paris, Mo. 


FOR SALE—tThree extra fine thorough- 
bred yearling Oxford rams. James B. Smith, 
Bunker Hill, Il., Route 17, Box 31. 


NICELY MARKED GUERNSEY CALVES 
—either sex, $17.50 each, crated for ship- 
ment. Edgeworth Farm, Whitewater, Wis. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS for sale. Five 
fall boars, spring pigs, both sexes. Prices 
reasonable. R. L. Mount, Polo, Missouri. 








SALE—Registered and vaccinated, 
FE. S. Wells, Im- 




















ME to Northeastern Colorado, the best 
Pr section in the west. You can get ir- 
ated or table land that will double in 
value within the next few years. Natural 
home of alfalfa. One highly improved irri- 
gated farm of 480 acres at a bargain. Write 
us. Sharp & Sharp, Crook, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Hundred Holstein cattle, from 
yearlings to cows. Carload lots a specialty. 
Frick & Hoesby, New Glarus, Wis. 





_ FOR SALE—Hampshire-down Bucks. Reg- 
istered Shire stallion and young Aberdeen- 
Angus bulls. J. M. Allen, Kingston, Tenn. 





ALE—My home farm, 97% acres, 
son coe Co. Ark.; 75 acres in good 
state of cultivation four room house and 
good barn, good orchard and plenty of good 
water; 2 miles from Batesville, the county 
geat; fuor miles from railroad. Price $20 
per acre. For further information apply to 
§. G. Burba, Pfeiffer, Ark. 


EST lands, farming and live 
a tesatent high schools, good churches, 
good people and society, good health. Lands 
grows alfalfa, truck, clovers, cotton, corn, 
oats and best of grasses. Olimate magnifi- 
cent, abundant rainfall, though not a flat, 
wet country. Good drainage. From two to 
four crops per year can be grown on our 
lands. Good pasturage the year round. 
Write to BE. B. Fields, Edison, Ga. 





AYRSHIRES—Choice bull calves from two 
to eleven months old, best of breeding. Come 
— Pioneer Home Farm, Milltown, 





FOR SALE—A Short Horn bull calf, bred 
right and priced to sell. Also Polled Here- 
a 0. A. Davis, R. 4, Box 12, Thomas, 

a. 


--THREE YOUNG Berkshire boars, large 
English type; ready for Service; also bred 
gilts and young pigs. J. I. Cain, McCall 
Creek, Miss. 


200 HEAD of Holsteins. Owing to short- 
age of feed, will sell my entire herd of high- 
grade cows and heifers in the next 60 days. 
H. F. McNutt, Oxford, Wis. 




















REAL ESTATE. 


idence 
EXCHANGE—Business and resi 
enanaie property in Muskogee, Oklahoma, for 
farm land in Kansas or Missouri. Write for 
list H. J. King, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Se 











DOGS. 


TRAINED COON DOG for sale. Wm. See- 
feldt, Jr., Trenton, Lil. 


DHOUND PUPPIES—Engiish, regis- 
alan nave heete. Ww. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, 
N.C. 








HORSES FOR SALE—yYoung, heavy, well 
bred horses, geldings and mares: some 
broken. Will sell one team or a carload. Ad- 
dress A. G. Johnson, Box 14, St. Joseph, N. D. 


FOR SALE—Ten months’ old registered 
Jersey bull, a fine individual of the best 
breed. Must sell at once to prevent over- 
stock. Price, $65.00. W. H. McLeroy, Caple- 
ville, Tenn. 








REGISTERED Shropshires, rams and ewes, 
all ages, from lambs up. Of good quality 
and breeding for sale at farmers’ prices. Also 
my imported herd ram. Walter Miller, 
Iberia, Mo., R. F. D. No. 3. 





COLLIE FEMALE PUPS, eligible, bred for 
workers of royal breeding. Oliver Latshaw, 
Carlisle, Indiana. 


BEES AND HONEY. 


NULL’S FAMOUS Melilotus Honey—10- 
pound pail, prepaid, express office for $1.40. 
W. D. Null, Demopolis, Ala. 


ALIAN S—Moore’s strain, $1.00 
Pe 6 for $00. 12 for $9.00. Ramer & 
Giuen, Harmony, Minn. 


BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 30-Ib. 
can, $3.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each. 
Sample 10c. Price list free. M. V. Facey, 
Preston, Minn. 


22 AUTOMOBILE. 
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CYLINDER rebored, including piston and 
rings, $7.00 to $11.00. Sterling Engine Co., 
331 S Clinton St.. Chicago, Ill. 
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SCHOOLS. 


LEARN AT HOME—Bookkeeping and 
business. Low cost. Easy terms. Positions 
secured. Write for free trial Brown’s Cor- 
respondence School, Dept. A, Box 507. Free- 
port, [llincis. 

Pe 











AGENTS. 


FOR SALE—A choice 4-year-old regis- 
tered Guernsey bull, with advance registery 
ancestry and 6 bull calves, sired by him that 
aaah be Pg AB sel —— this fall; also, 7 

gh-grade heifers. mour erri 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. ‘ wes pein 
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HELP WANTED. 


THOUSANDS Government positions open 
to men and women over 138. $65 to $150 
month. Farmers have excellent chance. 
Write immediately for list of open positions. 
+ Institute, Dep't. K-167, Rochester, 
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MISCELLANEOUs. 








NEW FLUFF RUGS, made of old carpet; 
sample free. Harding Bros., Cuba, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Foxes and coons, skunks, 
minks. Address Spring Dale Farm, Box 33, 
Custer, Ky. 








“LOOK!” “READ!” Now is the time to 
save money as well as make it; 20 different 
ways of how to do it. Write Box 194, West 
Plains, Mo. 


“HERB DOCTOR RECIPE BOOK” and 
catalog describes herbs for all diseases, 
worth $ only 10c. Imd. Herb Gardens, Box 
5R, Hammond, Ind. 








WILL PAY reliable woman $250.00 for 
distributing 2,000 free packages Perfumed 
Borax Washing Powder in your town. ‘0 
money required. W. Ward & Co., 214 Insti- 
tute PL, Chicago, 





FREE—The mining News, devoted to a 
reliable mining investment and mining 
news will be sent three months free to get 
acquainted. The Mining News, 2561 W. 
37th Ave., Denver, Cola, 





THOUSANDS asparagus, rhubarb, straw- 
berry plants, paeonies a specialty. Fruit 
farm 20 acres, 8 room house, three thousand 
fruit trees; all in small fruits. Alva Cath- 
cart, Bristol, Indiana. 








WHEN IT RAINS. 


Throughout the summer the farm- 
er is in a busy season. There is 
plowing, fighting the weeds, haying 
and harvesting of small grain, fol- 
lowed by the planting of midsummer 
crops and the getting of things ready 
for the early fall harvests. During 
these days of bustle and hurry, a lit- 
tle time lost often amounts to many 
dollars. I have seen a breakdown 
with a harvesting machine that could 
have *een prevented by a few min- 
utes of timely repair, result in a 
heavy loss. When the machine 
stopped everything in connection with 
the whole work stopped, and the class 
of labor generally employed with this 
kind of work is highly paid. Then, 
the time is valuable, for often a few 
hours time means the saving of a 
grain crop, when if these few hours 
are lost there are acres of grain that 
may be wasted by an impending 
storm. In connection with harvest- 
ing it pays us well to have everything 
in good repair so that the work may 
run smoothly and lessen the number 
of accidents and other hindrances to 
the progress of the work. 


A great -cal of our repair work can 
be done on rainy days. In fact there 
is always enough of such weather to 
furnish us with ample time to keep 
our machinery in good condition if 
We would but only use it. 

Take the harness, for instance. It 
may be just a few buckles that need 
riveting to the leather, or a line or 
tug that is ripped. A few minutes’ 
time spent in putting these in order 
may prevent a runaway or some oth- 
er accident that is associated with 
bad harness. Keep the lines in good 
order, above all other parts, for it 
is with these that you guide your 
teams and keep them from _ going 
wrong in time of danger. There are 
many valuable work horses that have 
been ruined by runaways that could 
have been prevented with good reins 
and bridles. 

I have seen harnecs patched up 
with hay-ties and other wire until 
you could hardly tell whether they 
had originally been made of leather 
or of wire. Such harness is very un- 
kempt in appearance and poor in serv- 
ice. The wire rusts and rots. the 
leather and breaks during heavy 
pulls, and sometimes hurts the ani- 
mals by the ends becoming bent out 
of their intended position. I know 
that it is often very convenient when 





a break cccurs during the busy part’ 
of the day to mend it with a piece of 
wire. That is all right, but on 
next rairy day this should pro 

be mended with rivets and leather. 

Then when we get to the mowers, 
plows and other machinery, there ara 
bolts, keys, nuts, and  adjus 
screws that need looking after, 4 
few loose bolts will keep the plow 
from running true, and the work 
done is not the best. Of course wa 
can stop to tighten these after wy 
have commenced the day’s work, but 
it may be that it is a very busy timg 
when we cannot afford to lose a mp 
ment. If we had already had thegg 
in order, the progress of the work 
would have been better. 

I have seen men plowing with plows 
that were bent, broken or twi 
and by reason of this defect their 
class of work was not as good as ft 
would have been otherwise. The 
press of work was so great that they 
felt they could not spare the time 
ju-t then to stop and take the plow 
to the repair shop. Im over 50 per 
cent of these cases the repairs are 
needed before the job of plowing fs 
begun, and by a little looking ahead 
on rainy days these little points cag 
be avoided. 

Another very profitable job for 
rainy days is the sharpening of plows, 
No farmer should plow with dull 
plows any ,more than a carpenter 
should saw with a dull saw. In both 
cases there is inefficiency. The dull 
tool does not do as good work and it 
takes more power to _ operate it, 
Every farmer should have at least a 
small kit of blacksmith tools on hig 
farm, enough to enable him to do 
simple repair work. The time saved 
in one season will often far more 
than pay for the outfit. 

There are the hoes that might come 

in for attention in spare time. Per- 
haps a handle needs tightening, or 
may be some hoe needs a new handle, 
Then all of them need _ sharpening, 
and may be some of them are sprung 
just a little and need adjusting. Aftea 
an hour’s time put in on the hoes on 
a rainy day means more than a whole 
day of work in return in the way of 
efficiency of the operators during the 
week, 
-It is best to always keep a lookout 
ahead in our repair work. If we 
are to use the hay press in three or 
four weeks, then the next rainy day 
that comes, let’s look it over and see 
if there are any repair jobs needed. 
If so, we must get it done before the 
busy day arrives. We should Keep 
everything several weeks ahead in re- 
pair, just as a progressive school 
teacher keeps several lessons fe 
viewed ahead of her class. “A stitch 
in time saves nine.” 





For an artificial rubber a German 
authority recommends mixing an inf 
sion of Carragheen moss with starch, 
and drying on a slightly oiled metal 
plate. When the transparent sheet 
produced is broken up, it softens @ 
cold water, and on subsequent heating 
it forms a thick gummy substance, 
which may be used for thickening 
paint or for many of the purposes of 
rubber. 





The Wireless Telephone.—In 4 Tf 
cent address, Prof. Elihu Thompsea 
said that wireless telephony between 
Europe and America may yet 
practicable. “The success of the wit® 
less telephone,” he said, “depends o@ 
our ability to control the voice waves 
and to vary in accordance with them 
the energy given out by the t 
ting antennae, and to do it with 4 
fairly good output of energy. 
progress has been made in this a 
partment of wireless work, and 
ods are being worked out by which it 
may be possible by microphone s0 @ 
mold outputs of many kilowatts of €m 
ergy as to cause them to vary 
the voice waves. When that is dom® 
many problems, the solution of 
now seems remote, may be solved, 
the results prove of great practical 


value to the world.” 
— 
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Horseman 


Belwin won again at Grand Rapids. 
He is one that the critics and oppon- 
ets of colt racing bad killec off. 











, a 





Lassie McGregor, 2:05%4, one of the 
gost beautiful, as weli as one of the 
gpecdiest trotters out Zor the money 
this year. 





Fargo, N. D., brought a new per- 
former to the credit of Sorrento Todd, 
2:11, in the mare, Loretta Todd, win- 
ner of a Leat in the 2:25 trot. Time, 
9:22%4. 





The 2:10 pace annouaced by Wilton 
Junction and West Liberty, lowa, hav- 
ing failed to fill, a 2:11 class has been 
opened to take the place of it. 





The Commercial Club of Lexington, 
Ky., is asking the war Gepartment to 
establish a government station near 
that city for breeding and handling 
remounts for the cavalry. 





The Colorado state raciny commis- 
sion has refused permission to the 
Denver Fair and Racing Association 
to hold a meeting in Denver this fall, 
and the scheme is probably off. 





Mr. Geers seems to have a very 
speedy pacer in Napoleon Direct that 
won the 2:18 pace at Detioit and the 
2:17 pace at Grand Rapids, taking a 
record of 2:04% at the latter place. 





Peggy Jim is pegging along through 
the Kansas circuits again this year 
in the same cheerful fashion that 
marked his progress last season. 
Paced a finishing mile at Herington 
in 2:11%. 





Entries closed Augusi 19th for the 
meeting at Platteville, Wis., one of 
the best racing towns in the state. 
Platteville is followed by Monroe with 
seven open classes, including a free- 
for-all of $1,000. 





Johnston Bahur seems to be having 
things pretty much his own way in 
the slow class trots wherever he 
goes. His latest winning stunt was 
at Heringtoun, Kan., where he took 
the 2:50 trotters into camp in straight 
heats. Best time, 2:17%. He is by 
ason of Expedition, 2:15% 





Lem Ketcham, the Rei Bank, N. J., 
owner and trainer, lost his six-year- 
old trotting horse, Brozone, 2:19%, 
sire Ozone, dam Kate Bradley. Mr. 
Ketcham bought the korse when it 
was a yearling at Madison Square 
Garden. It is said that a week ago 
he refused an offer of $5,506 for the 
horse. Brozone died of heart trouble. 





Cream Puff surprised everybody at 
the Rockwell City meeting b: winning 
the 2:25 pace in straight heats and 
gaining a record of 2:16%. She had 
started three or four times previously 
this season, but while showing all 
Kinds of speed was inclined to spoil 
her chances by bad acting. 





At a recent meeting at the old Bel- 
Mont Park track near Philadelphia, 
two youngsters by Colorado E. started 
in the two-year-old trot. They split 
up the heats and both gained records 
standard time. Colorado L. trotted 

2:25 and Colorado Jane did a mile 
i 2:28. At the same mecting Colo- 
tells took a record of 2:22 

Three heats in 2:00%, 2:00, 2:02%4. 

th is William’s record in the 2:04 
Pace last week at Grand Rapids. 
Meanwhile do not forget the fact that 

© were several other pacers in 
Same race of more than ordinary 
facing caliber. Dr. Burns, Jr., drove 
out in two heats and it was 
Walter Cochato that forced him to 
P that second mile in even time. 





Springfield, Ill., September 21 to 25, 
Most liberal racing conditions in 
early closing events, consisting of 


Syear-old trot, $1,000; 2:30 trot, 
en: 2:20 trot, $5,000; 2:12 trot, 
0; 3-year-old pace, $1,000; 2:24 


pee, $1,500; 2:15 pace, $5,000, and 
*07, $2,000. On July 1 the entrance 
is 1 per cent; on July 20, 3 per 
ent; on August 20, 4 per cent, and on 


September 7,5 per. cent. There is also 
pacing team for $800. In this race 
there is no entrance fee. 





THE WAR. 





Editor Rural World—How dreadful 
does seem the war, ard ‘tis a thing 
that I and all my relatives never be- 
lieved in. Every morning as I wake 
I think what a great blessing it is to 
have a good night’s sleep ard get up 
for breakfast, enjoy good health and 
go off and attend to business while 
the poor soldiers undergo such hard- 
ships and even go hungry and then 
march out and face a rain of bullets. 
And those who are not killed suffer 
on the battle field after being wound- 
ed. As I reached home late tonight 
and sat down to a big supper that 
was set aside for me, I theught of 
that German soldier I read about ‘in 
the paper who, when captured, had in 
his knapsack some raw beats and 
carrots which he had kep* for his 
meals, and then I said to myself what 
a pleasure ‘twould be to have him 
step in and I'd gladly give him my 
supper. It would surely do me more 
good to see him eat it than to con- 
sume the meal myself. And now as 
I must not retire too soon after eat- 
ing, I have written some verses on 
the war, and mail now 

How cruel, indeed, does seem the war, 

When men into ihe fields must go, 
And face the bullets and therfore 
Is scattered ‘round the pain 
woe, 

The anguish of a mother’s heart; 
The many homes in peverty; 
And wives and brothers feel the smart, 
And sisters, too, distress do see. 

Oh God of nations can it be. 
So many have no heart at all, 
And up in arms when faults they see, 
An’ a hundred thousanc brothers 
fall. 
Destruction, too, on every hand, 
And debts a piling way up high, 
And paralyzed all through. their land, 
Is business, too, any why? oh why? 
Because their hearts are in the wrong, 
And exorcise authority, 
An’ been preparing all along 
For conflicts »f some kinc. we see, 
And now is scattered ‘rouni the woe, 
And blood from mortals’ veins do 
flow. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 
St. Louis. 


and 





THE COST GF RAISING. 





“If a farmer wishes to use cheap, 
ordinary horses he wiil sare money 
by buying them instead of raising 
them,” says Dr. C. W. McCampbell, 
secretary of the Kansas Livestock 
Registry Board, who conducted a 
three year colt feeding experiment for 
the Kansas agricultural college. 
“Both farm and market are demand- 
ing first class draught horses, but 
many parts of the country are over 
stocked with inferior aorses that do 
not sell at a profit.” 

The object of the colt feeding ex- 
periment at the Kansas college is to 
determine the cost of growing and de- 
veloping a draught colt tu maturity 
and also to determine whether oats 
are a necessary part of the growing 
colt’s ration. Many horsemen have 
the idea that to zet the best results 
the colt must have oats. This grain 
is usually rather expensive in Kansas 
and in many other states as well, and 
from the results of the first year of 
the experiment it would seem that the 
college has hit upon a cheaper ration 
that is at the same time a better feed. 

Eighteen colts, divided int» two lots 
as nearly as possible the same in 
type, size, age and breeding, were 
used in this experiment. Lot No. 1 
was fed a ration of oats, lucerne hay 
and corn stover or straw. Lot No. 2 
was fed corn 70 per cent, bran 25 per 
cent, and linseed meal 5 per cent, with 
lucerne hay and corn stover or straw. 

These rations were fed at the rate 
of one pound of grain and one pound 
of lucerne hay to every 100 pounds of 
live weight. The colts were allowed 
all the corn stover or wheat straw 
they desired. They have had the run 
of a pasture and access to an open 
shed in both winter and summer. It 
was not planned to feed grain during 
the summer, but the pasturo was so 
short last year that it was necessary 
to give them a half ration of grain 
during several of the warm months. 

The cost of feed for each colt in 





Lot 1, where oats were fed, was $57.53 











Spectacles 


ON TRIAL 


FREE 








YOU NEED GLASSES 





I am going to mail you a brand new pair of 10-karat, gold-filled, “Perfect- 


Vision” glasses for you to try. 
own home. 


when you answer this advertisement. 


I am even going to pay postage right to your 
Don’t Send Me One Cent 


As soon as you get them I want you to put them on your eyes, no matter 
how weak they may be, and you will find that you can again read the finest 
print and thread the smallest-eyed needle, or see at a long distance and 
shoot as well as you ever did in your younger days, without any headaches 


or eye-pains. Now Don’t Take 





My Word For It 


Try them cut yourself, anyway you please, and if you find that every word I 


just said is true, I want you to 


Help Me Introduce Them 





to your friends whenever you get the chance. 


If you want to do me this 


favor sit down right now, fill out the below coupon and send it in at once, 
without a cent, and I will immediately send you a pair of my 10-karat, gold- 


filled spectacies on 7 days’ free trial. 





are asking 


answer the following questions; 


ST. LOUIS SPECTACLE HOUSE, Dept. «7 ST. LOUIS, MO, 


4 Please send me, on seven days’ free trial, a pair of your 10-karat, Sys 
filled spectacles, complete with perfect-vision lenses, all ready for use, a 
fine leatherette, plush-lined, silver-tipped, gold-lettered pocketbook spectacle 
case, and if I find that they really and truly are fully worth more than you 
for them, and that it will be impossible for me to buy them any- 
where else at that price, I will then pay you $1.50, but if for any reason what- 
goever I don’t wish to keep them, and I myself am to be the sole judge, I will 
return them to you without paying you a single cent for them, as you 

to let me, and I am going to make you stick to your word, 


How old are you? eeeeecceseeseece ecvcccneeseecdem 
How many years have you used reading spectacles (if any)?......% YX TIX I 1 


seereeee Tee eee eee sees eeeesessesessseested 


WRS $0 S555 0 oTeTS 6 000k Koc ccc snecseetes 
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for the year. In Lot 2 the feed cost 
$51.22 for each colt. Besides being 
cheaper than oats, the corn, bran 
and linseed meal ration produced 
more rapid gains. 

The colts in the oats fed lots aver- 
aged a growth of 458.75 pounds each 
in the year. During the same time 
the colts in Lot 2 made an average 
gain of 496 pounds each. With oats 
as the grain ration it cost 12% cents 
to make one pound of gain; with the 
grain ration of corn, bran and linseed 
meal it cost 10 1-3 cents for every 
pound of gain. 








THE BABY FROM THE FARM, 





The state fairs, which are respon- 
sible for raising the standard of farm 
life and for standardizing stock, grain 
and farm products in geaeral, have 
taken up a new line of work. They 
are improving a farm product that has 
been, in a way, sadly neglected—the 
farm baby. Incidentally, they are giv- 
ing the town and city baby a heiping 
hand, and they are doing it all 
through what is known as a Better 
Babies’ Contest. 

The Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, 
will conduct a Better Babies’ Contest 
during State Fair Week, September 
26 to October 3. The contest will be 
held in the beautiful Woman’s build- 
ing. The babies are entered like any 
other exhibit at an agricultural fair, 
but with this difference—they are not 
on exhibit all the time. They are ex- 
amined by judges just a3 live stock, 
grain or apples are examined. The 
judges are physicians, and they test 
the baby by standards which have 
been set by specialists in the care and 
feeding of children, who know just 
how much a baby should weigh and 
measure and what its general develop- 
ment should be at a given age. 

Many readers of this paper can look 
back to the day when the fair started 
to standardize their farm products. 





The farmers who thought they were 
raising pretty good live stock and 
mighty fine grain, enterei them in 
competition with what other farmers 
were raising. Sometimes they learned 
that they were raising prize winning 
products; again they found that their 
farm products were far below the 
standard set by the judges. And what 
did they do—these men whv took see- 
ond, third and last prizes? They went 
back to their farms, took bevter care 
of their live stock raised better grain 
the next year, and they have been do- 
ing that ever since. The result has 
been a higher grade of live stock in 
their barns, higher grade of products 
in their fields, and al! because the 
state fair set the standards. 

Now that is just what the state fair 
officials are doing when they offer 
prizes for better babies in the Better 
Babies’ Contest. They are setting a 
standard for baby health and baby 
strength and baby development. They 
are notifying parents to bring along 
the babies from the farm, town and 
city, for comparison with these stand- 
ards. They are giving prizes to the 
babies pronounced best by the judges 
and, best of all, when the babies do 
not come up to the standard and do 
not win a prize, the judges are telling 
the parents why, and how the baby 
can be made better for another year’s 
fair, and for all its life. The result 
is bound to be—not prettier babies— 
but better babies at each year’s fair— 
a stronger, healthier race of people 
on the farm, in small towns and in 
the cities. 


Send to the Secretary Missouri 
State Fair, Sedalia, for particulars 
concerning the ‘Better Babies’ Com 
test. 





Perennial phiox have been at their 
best this year. There are varieties of 
these plants in nearly all colors and 
they add much to any lawn or shrub- - 
bery. 
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From the Producer 


To 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION, 


The Spirit of Co-cperation. 





By B. H. Hibbard, 
Missouri. 
(Second Article.) 

Some men are unwilling to vield a 
point of difference with respect to 
anything affecting 
These men may succeed 
when left to themselves; 
may indeed be excellent and worthy 
of imitation; but they are not good 
men for a co-operative movement, 
since everything must go as they say 
or they are out of the game. Without 
doubt the traditions and experiences 
of American farm life have been such 
as to develop independence and self- 
reliance. These are cxcellent traits 
when not o.er-deviloped, but there is 
danger that independence may breed 
conceit, and that selfreliance -may 
grow into a self-sufficient obstinacy. 
The spirit of co-operation is not a 
matter that can be dealt with statisti- 
cally. It is even hard to identify it 
in a community until it is well de- 
veloped and the need for its identifi- 
cation mainly past. Is there a spirit 
of co-operation, latent, in a neighbor- 
hood in which a co-operative organiza- 
tion is proposed? The answer is al- 
ways vital, and often perplexing. 
Where race lines are rigidly drawn, 
co-operation has a difficulty to over- 
come. In fact, the history of farmers’ 
organization, shows little mingling 
of races, yet with goed leadership 
men of different races may be held 
together. Nationality, religion, and 
politics, though much less likely to 
interfere, do at times cause lines of 
cleavage unfavorable to co-operation. 
It is a case of relative strength. 
Where the economic motive is a 
powerful one, as in some of the fruit- 
growing districts where marketing 
becomes almost a matter of life and 
death, these obstacles are readily 
overcome but where the margin of ad- 
vantage is small co-cperation may 
easily be defeated by these counter- 

acting influences. 

It requires no argument to show 
that there must be an_ intelligent 
understanding of the object to be 
gained on the part of those making 
the effort. All too many agricultural 
co-operative movements have been 
launched by men who desired strong- 
ly to get somewhere, but who knew 
little or nothing of the proper route 
to follow. General intelligence is sel- 
dom lacking, but specific information 
often is. Where a co-operative com- 
pany undertakes the marketing of a 
product there should be a clear under- 
standing of the ins and outs of the 
market which it is proposed to enter, 
or perhaps to possess. They should 
have a clear picture of the marketing 
processes, should know what charges 
are made, and why. Unless there are 
wastes to be eliminated, or excessive 
profits to be cut down the probability 
of a happy outcome is small 

Leadership is of the utmost import- 
ance. Even though every man could 
do the work of a general, no army 
can act as a unit, unless some one 
man actually be given the authority 
and put in charge, Likewise’ there 
may be a score of men capable of 
acting as leaders of a co-operative 
company, but some man, or some 
small group of men, must actually 
become leaders or nothing will be 
done. Leadership is a rather rare 
quality; at any rate it is not super- 
abundant as found in connection with 
new movements, and the man who 
wishes to do things will find the co- 
operative field rich in opportunity for 
constructive action. 

Loyalty to the Association.—No 
farmers’ company can succeed without 
the loyal support of its members. Any 
partnership would be jJoomed at once 
were the members not loyal; a stock 
company needs the loyal support of 
its stockholders; but the co-operative 
company, hardly less than the former 
and decidedly more than the latter, 
is dependent upon the temper of its 
members. The great majority of co- 
operative companies are dependent 
upon their members for the amount 
of business requisite to efficient «r- 


University of 


their own affairs. | 
eminently 
their ways | 


the Consumer 


, eration. Where some of this is with- 
| drawn it means less prosperity per 
; unit for what remains. It must be 
remembered that co-operation means 
working together, and as soon as It 


| the undertaking js at once discredited 
in the public mind. Harmony means 
Strength. Minor differences must be 
subordinated to ‘he common good. 


The Co-operative Company Itseli. 
Composed of Farmers.—Many so- 
| called farmers’ associations are made 
up largely of non-farmers. This may 
be due to a desire on the part of the 
farmers to enlist the aid of anyone 
and everyone in raising the capital. 
It may be due to the desire on the 


part of men not farmers, to have a/| 


hand in the management of the busi- 
ness. Or the mere matter of invest- 


becomes known that there is friction, | 


ment in some co-operative enterprises 
as now organized furnishes an attrac- 
tion, and where no rules bar the non- 
farmer he comes in to get dividends. 
In all cases it is a matter of grave 
doubt whether such outsiders should 
be allowed to connect tiemselves with 
the association. Where difficulty is 
experienced in raising the capital 
among the farmers the temptation to 
take in from any available source is 
great, and where the farmers’ rights 
are properly safeguarded, this pro- 
cedure may not prove dangerous. But 
| safeguarded they must be or these 
| Outside investors having interests un- 
| like those of the farmer wili become 
|a force in twisting the course of the 
; association in the direction of stock- 
} dividends instead of toward favorable 
results to each member on the basis 
of business furnished. Where out- 
} siders want to zet contro! there is 
but one thing to be done; they must 
| be kept out. 





Where, for example, a farn.er mem- 
| ber retires and perhaps moves_ to 
‘town the tendency is often to treat 





him still as a farmer and let 
continue his membership. The q@ 
in such a case may not be great 


¥ 


ment, at least, and a great maj 


of the membership, within the io 
farm class. If retired farmers can pg | 
of service to the ass6ciation their ag. 7 
sistance should be made available, byt” 
their authority should be restricted, | 
Agricultural co-operation must not’) 
only be not only for farmers but by 7 











them. 


Business-like in 
doubt any organization must be busi. — 
ness-like if it undertakes to do busi. 
ness with hope of success, but in thig 
respect a co-operative company ig ig 
greater need of caution than a private 
concern. The reason is that respongj- 
bility is unified in a privaie concern ang 
diffused in a co-oeprative concern, 4 
hundred farmers who belong to a eo. 
operative company are not likely tg 
spend more than two or three days q 
year attending its meetings and trans- 
acting its business. The directors are 
not likely to take quite the vital ip- 





and prettier than all others. 


sleep in baby’s own bed. 


The Best Playmates 


Any child will be greatly amused 
with this doll family and will play all 
day with Anna Belle, Buster and Betsy 
They are practically unbreakable and 
will stand hard usage for years. These 
dollies are better for the little folks 
than bisque or china dolis, because they 
won't break, soil their pretty hair or 
lose their eyes, and are so inexpensive 
every girl or boy reader can afford to 
own them 


Parents 


Every little girl wants a big doll. Lit- 
tle boys also. Think of the innocent 
happiness and pleasure your child 
would derive from owning these three 
dolls. Then satisfy the craving for 
something to love and something to 
play with by sending for this outfit. 


Lots of Fun 


to be had with these 
three dolls. The little gir! 
or toddling boy who owns 
these dolls will just be 
the happiest little tyke to 
be found for miles around 
The big little girl who 
owns Annabell can dress 
her in her own clothes 
and have the loveliest 
time! Then the baby dol- 
lies—to cut and sew for— 
what could be more in- 
structive and entertain- 
ing? 
























not begin to show to you what these dolls really are. 
ever offered our readers. We have sent thousands of dollies to girls and boys, but Anna Belle is different 
Anna Belle is bigger than a baby—over two feet high—baby clothes will 
fit her and you can bend her legs and arms without fear of breaking them. She can sit up in a chair or 
Any little girl or boy would be proud to have Anna Belle as a playmate. The two 
smaller dollies are “Buster” and “Betsy”—Buster is a husky doy doll with a red striped sweater; “Betsy” is 
a little beauty and very lovable in her bright red coat. ; 



















































SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER 


People’s Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed is 15 cents (stamps or coin) for 
which send me one set of dolls as adver- 


Name 
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——— 


Get These Three Dolls} 


In every home where there are little girls or boys there should be plenty of dolls to make the little folks 
happy—and I will make it easy for you to get them. 
Every little girl or boy will love Anna Belle and her two baby dolls. The illustrations on this page do 
This is by far the prettiest family of dolls we have 


Both the little dollies are fully dressed. 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


Every little girl or boy wants a 
big doll—here’s an opportunity to 
get three 
Just think what fun it would be to 
have a doll family in your home. 
Think of the joy and happiness of 
the little ones when they get this 
delightful set of tkree dollies. 


dollies instead of one. 


Special 30- Day Offer 
To introduce this big col- 
lection of dolis we will send 
one complete set (3 dolls) to 
you if you will sign the cou- 
pon below, and return it to 
us at once with 15 cents. If 
you are not entirely satis- 
fied when you get the 


dolls we will return 
your money. Most 
dolls are imported 


and there is going to 
be a great scarcity 
this year, so we ad- 
vise you to order 
early. 
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in the affairs of the company 
is takem by railroad or bank 
tors in the affairs of their respec- 
companies, since in the one case 
investment is small, and in the 
giher case large, and again the co-op- 
ve company usually makes but a 
est return over what could be ob- 
ed otherwise. All these facts point 
to the necessity of a thorough-going 
ess plan for the guidance of a 
operative company so that the 
members may at any time know how 
patters stand, and in order that those 
jp charge may be held to a strict ac- 
counting for all they do. 

Adequate System of Acounting.— 
there should be am adequate, but 
gmple system of accounting, such 
that expenses and investments may 
je taken care of in a regular and 
quitable manner. For ‘nstance, it is 
pbusiness-like and unfair to deduct 
from the price of butterfat for a given 
month or two a sum sufficient to buy 
anew vat or separator. Suppose, for 
gample, a given patron is furnish- 
jg almost no milk at that particular 
time, he escapes payment of his pro- 

ion of the charge. Or suppose a 
given patron to be furnishing the very 
paximum amount for the year, he 

more than his just proportion of 
the charge. Again, in case the equip- 

pent purchased is to be used over a 
emsiderable period of years, the 
members of the company at the time 
the purchase is made stand the ex- 
pense while those who succeed them 
gt much of the value. It is clear 
that the only fair way to adjust these 
matters is to provide funds out of 
which the various expenditures may 
be made. Preferably closely. related 
ceoperative associations such as a 
group of creameries, or a group of 
fruit exchanges should use the same 
system of accounting so that compari- 
gms May easily be made, and that 
federations, if such be formed, may 
deal intelligently with individual as- 
gociations with respect to audits or 
tther authority which may be dele- 
gated to the central body. 

Careful Audit is Necessary.—Wheth- 
er the audit should be by the board 
of directors, by a special committee, 
or by some outside authority may be 
am open question, but audit there 
should be so that the members of 
the company, and all doing business 
with them, may know the business 
slanding of the association. Where 
federations of local companies exist 
itis usually well for them to assume 
the responsibility of the audit. Wheth- 
er the state should conduct an audit 
in addition to that by the co-operators 
themselves depends on the thorough- 
hess of the latter. The state cannot 
audit as economically nor as well as 
tan the interested parties, yet there 
ae good arguments in favor of at 
least a supplementary audit by the 
state. The main thing for farmers to 
learn is that a business will not run 
right simply beeause it is started 
tight. Neither can all managers be 
trusted to keep records straight and 
intelligible without some occasional 
tuthoritative inspection from outside 
the office. Publieity of accounts will 
Work as good results in farmers’ co- 
operative enterprises as it does tn 
quasi-publie corporations serving the 
Community at a fixed charge. 

Truly Co-operative Enterprise Dem- 
Ocratic—A truly co-operative com- 
pany is essentially democratic. In 
this respect it is unlike the ordinary 

imess organization in which 


one 

| Man, or a few men, have complete 
Control. It is evem unlike the most 
Wsual type of corporation where 


leckhoiders vote in proportion to the 
Mount of stock held, and where, 
therefore, a few members may so out- 
Wie the majority as to render the 
fmtrol extremely undemocratic. A 
“operative company whieh is not 
ocratic is not, in a real sense, co- 
operative, although it may be such in 
rm. Co-operation means a working 


| logether of men for the accomplish- 


Ment of some object to the advantage 
stall. Should the control fall into a 
hands this mutual relationship is 
sure to suffer and the interest 
those holding the power become the 
— by which all policies will be 


his brings us to the “one-man-one- 
Yole” principle, usually put forward 
one thing needful in eco-opera- 
Under most circumstances the 
.to be commended, although 
States provide for such restric- 





tions im the government of corpora- 
tions, co-operative or otherwise. In 
any state, however, it is permissible 
te limit the number of shares which 
one stockhelder may own, or at least 
the number which he may vote. In 
this way it may be made difficult if 
not impossible for a clique to get 
control of a company. For example, 
it is quite usual to provide that not 
over one-tenth of all out-standing 
stock may be owned by any one man, 
in which case no one man o- small 
group of men, is ‘ikely to get control 
of a majority of the .tock. Of course 
the limitation of the vote to one for 
each man is the greatest possible safe- 
guard against concentration of power. 

Under some circumstances the “one- 
man-one-vote” may prove to be too 
rigid a safeguard. Where the inter- 
ests of the members are nearly identi- 
eal, or equal, there would seem to be 
no good reason why each man should 
not have an equal voice in the con- 
trol of policies. But where the mem- 
bers have widely varying interests at 
stake it is often hard to get those 
whose interests are greatest to agree 
to the “one-man-one-vcte” plan. It 
may happen that one member has ten 
acres of strawberries and relies on 
strawberry sales almost exclusively 
for his income. Another man may 
have a tenth of an acre and get a 
trifling part of his income from the 
sale of such fruit. It is net likely 
that the big grower will take kindly 
to the proposition giving the small 
grower the same voice as himself in 
the marketing policies. And it hard- 
ly seems reasonable that the two 
should be put om an equal basis with 
respect to authority in control. In 
fact, the wisdom of a union of large 
and small producers in the same com- 
pany is often questioned. Yet if the 
interests of the big producers are not 
jeopardized by the irresponsibility, 
stubbornness, or jealousy of the small 
producers, there is nothing to be said 
against such an arrangement. It is 
even possible for the small producer 
to profit by the hetter business meth- 
ods of the large producer if. only the 
two classes can get along smoothly 
together. In Europe where the “one- 
man-one-vote” predominates in nearly 
all cases there is a tendency toward 
segregation of large and small pro- 
ducers. 

One very satisfactory way of bring- 
ing the large and the small producer 
together on a basis fair to both is to 
permit voting in proportion to busi- 
ness furnished. This may be accomp- 
lished by giving members of a co-op- 
erative creamery a vote for each cow, 
or members of a fruit exchange, 
where the fruit is similar in kind, a 
vote for each acre. This plan gives 
each member an influence correspond- 
ing to the interest he has at stake, 
and while a single small producer 
might seem to be swallowed up by 
his larger neighbors, a group of them 
would always be able to compel 
recognition. Moreover, the danger 
of a few men gaining full control as 
in the case of voting by shares of 
stock is, in most instances obviated. 

The Association and its Authority.— 
Many a farmers’ organization has 
gone to pieces because of the disloyal, 
shortsighted action of certain of its 
members. One of the most usual 
sourees of trouble of this character 
is the tendency of many members to 
sell to competing companies for, per- 
haps, 2 trifle more than the farmers’ 
company sees fit to offer. This diffi- 
eulty has led many associations to 
put into their by-laws the so-called 
“penalty clause.” This is a provision 
by which the members of the company 
are permitted to sell, or buy. where 
they please upon payment of a email 
amount, as a half cent a bushel on 
grain, into their own company to en- 
able it to exist while the business 
which it might normally expect is 
being done by its competitor. This 
“penalty clause,” or “sustaining 
clause” as it is sometimes called, has 
been declared illegal by some of the 
courts amd consequently in many in- 
stances, has become a deai letter. 
However, the same end may be gained 
by requiring the members of an asso- 
ciation to sign an agreement to deliver 
all of their produce of the kind im 
question to the company to whieh 
they belong. The penalty for failure 
to comply with this provision is usual- 
ly loss of membership in the com- 
pany. If the advantages of the com- 
pany are of any consequence it fol- 
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lows that they will not be bartered 
away for a small mess of pottage in 
the form of a bid slightly higher, of- 
fered by a competitor. Just as truly 
as there are rules of the game to be 
followed in almost every organizd 
undertaking there r-ust be such in 
connection with a farmers’ organiza- 
tion and he who will not observe the 
rules does not deserve the privileges 
of the play. 

Transfer of Shares.—In a. ordinary 
corporation shares are freely trans- 
ferrable. This is in fact one of the 
distinctive and desirable features of 
the corporative form of business or- 
ganization. In a co-operative com- 
pany, however, this freedom of trans- 
fer is frequently curtailed in order 
that no undesirable members may be 
taken into camp, The success of a 
farmers’ company depends very large- 
ly on the stability and loyalty of its 
members, therfore the group should 
be allowed to control its own person- 
nel. Were each member permitted to 
sell out to whomsoever he pleased 
this would obviously be impossible. 
While the law would not sustain any 
company in putting severe limits on 
the right of a member to sell his 
shares, it seems to be permissible to 
require that the company be given 
the opportunity to make the sale for 
@ member, or to buy the shares and 
hold them for subsequent disposal. It 
is a very prevalent practice to require 
members wishing to dispose of stock 
to list it with the secretary for sale, 
allowing him perhaps 60 days in 
which to act. Should mo sale be 
made during that time the owner 
would then have the right to sell to 
any buyer whom he could find. 


Sufficient Capital—Farmers’ asso- 
ciations need capital much as any 
other business organization does, but 
in many instances farmers have gone 
into business co-operatively with in- 
adequate capital. After making a 
start with too little capital it is es- 
pecially hard to increase the amount 
since the situation under these cir- 
cumstances, is a discouraging one. 
Hence the advisability of properly 
financing the project at the outset. 

A farmers’ company has no excuse 
for going into a busimess venture 
with too little capital. Ordinarily the 
amount required from each farmer 
who goes into a co-operative under- 
taking is only from ten te one hun- 
dred dollars. And im case he does 
not have thé ready money, he can as 
a rule, give a note for it. A note of 
this kind may be paid in a lump sum, 
or it may be paid gradually by with- 
holding a small part of the price of 
produce sold through the company. 
Another plan is to apply the trade 
dividend, where such is paid at all, to 
the diseharge of the mote. Im this way 
the amount put into capital is searcely 
felt since it is accumulated out of 


and especially where there is a con- 
siderable variation in the amount of 





money needed at different times of 
the year. However, the moral effect 
ef independence and busimss solidity 
is such that it will be the part of wis- 
dom to have the sum needed as a per- 
manent investment net only sub- 
seribed but actually paid in, while a 
small surplus gives added confidence 
and dignity to the project. 

Membership net Exciusive—A gen- 
uine co-operative company is not for 
the purpose of making money out of 
ether farmers who patronize it, nor 
for the purpose of limiting produc- 
tion im order to raise prices to an ab- 
normal level. It is for the purpose of 
encouraging production and reducing 
the cost of marketing. Hence there 
must be a disposition to admit to 
membership all who logically belong 
to the group. Of course the judg- 
ment of these already in must be ex- 
ercised in the admission of others. It 
is always unfortunate to include mis- 
chief makers; it is similarly ened 
tumate to admit drones. But no fellow 
farmer should be exeluded on the 
basis of the “closed shop” idea. Where 
such a policy is practiced the law for- 
bidding combination im restraint of 
trade may very properly be invoked 
against it. Parmers have no more 
right than other people to form a 
trust. 

A Competent Manager Necessary.— 
It may almost be said that the mem- 
bers of a co-operative company de not 
coporate among themselves, but each 
ene eo-operates with the mapager, 
Certain it is that the members meet, 
in a business way, the manager many 
times where in the same way they, 
meet other members once, Jt is con- 
cedéd that in successful co-operation 
the manager must actually manage, 
It is impossible for him to be merely. 
the representative of the board of di+ 
rectors. General policies should bd 
formulated by the directors, but all 
matters of detail, the grading of the 
producet, the judgment as to the con- 
dition of the market, the amount of 
labor to be employed, the necessity. 
for more equipment—al! of these must 
be left mainly to the judgment of the 
manager. 

During the early period of co-op- 
erative efforts in America few farm- 
ers appreciate the value of zood busi- 
ness management. Their complaint 
was that the share going to the mid- 
dleman was exorbitant Hence they 
did not propose to make the mistaké 
of over-paying the man they them- 
selves installed im the place of ths 
middleman. The result was inevi- 
table. They secured incompetent 
men to manage their business, and 
the business not being well managed 
failed. At the present time most of 
the farmers’ companies are in the 
hands of well-paid managefs, and are 
conducted in a business-like way. It 
is as meeessary to pay the market 
price for managerial ability in con- 
nection with a farmers’ company as 
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In the next three months we want to give away $10,000 worth of useful and 


valuable presents to advertise the People’s Supply Company. We want at least one 
person in every town to have one or more of these splendid presents, and we want the 
oed friends and readers of Colman’s Rural World to be the first to have their choice. 
ese presents consist of Watches, Rings, Fountain Pens, Lockets, Cameras, Suits, etc. 
Look over the list and carefully read the description of each and see what you prefer. 
We only have room to show you a few of the many presents you may select from. 


Our offer makes it so easy to get one or more of these useful presents that every 
boy or girl, man or woman reader of Colman’s Rural World should sign the coupon be- 
low.. All we want you to do is distribute 20 of our swell Art and Religious pictures 
amongst your friends and neighbors at 10 cents each. These beautiful pictures are 3 
12x16 inches in size, and lithographed in many beautiful colors. Nearly everybody A plabans’ levveted Wis Wa < 
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you show these pictures to will thank you for the opportunity of getting one or more | reproduced) of our Amer- 
at 10 cents each. As soon as you have distributed the 20 pictures, send us the $2.00 | ican made late mode! 


you will have collected and we will send you your choice of any one of the presents aoe ae sacl 
; sat : erican Model, stem-wind and stem 
you select from our big list of premiums. set, suitable fora lady, gentle 
Don’t send any money. Just fill out the coupon below and mail it te a we gh ane re cenhoneed “ 
j ; eautiful an chaste esign, and pi & 
us, and we will send you, by mail, all charges prepaid, the 20 beautiful sents a rich and elegant appearal ‘ 
pictures. Attractive easy reading dial, with 

You run no risk as we take back any you do not sell, and send hour, minute and second hands, 

you a present for what you have sold. Fill out the coupen below is dust proof. 


and mail it today. The coupon starts everything, 
YOUR FRIEND AT ST. LOUIS, 





BRACELET 








Adjustable to any size RING People’s Supply Co., 


gold plated throughout, and the fancy i Goid Fil 
engraved links alternating with plain 71G Lucas Ave., o ° St. Louis, Mo. " é M2 Ff : 
polished ones produce a very pleasing Ve Wi, Ring’ © 


age Ornamented with elaborate, We give you an extra gift of 40 Beautiful Post | A fae aa Be! 
e cut, sparkling ruby stone, set in f ; ye BA ie Set With 
richly chased border. Three-stone gold NOTICE Cards; no two alike, for being prompt. Our plan ot Nee oe Three 4 


plated ring given with each bracelet. © is full of pleasant surprises, 











Brilliant. 


PEARL FOUNTAIN PEN ‘eile |e 


TO ee 8 I BN LY et ee 


Locket, Chain and Ring 





Hand engraved.. Crescent. desig 
: . set with eight extra quality brilliz 
white stones. Locket is suspendé 
The barrel is a genuine guaranteed hard rubber; cap is of the same material. The barrel is inlaid with pdcainy a 22-inch chain, and will hd 
mother of pearl decorations and you can see the beautiful design from the illustration. The inlaid work is held two pictures. With each locket 
in place by two fancy gold plate bands; pen point is guaranteed 14K solid. gold, and in every respect. this foun- chain we also will give an extra gif 
tain pen is first class. of one gold-filled ring set with 3 brig 


Camera Outfit | BOYS! GET THIS RIFLEFREE! | = 








includes camera with 
automatic shutter, 
a plates, developing 


tins, developer and 
fixer and full in-| Will Shoot 350 Times 


f structions. Will take Without & i 
AUTOMATIC ut Xe 
clear and sharp pie- REPEATER Boys—here is loading Rifle you have 


y tures. Covered with Works Like a 
moroccoette. WINCHESTER 

















out reloading. WHI kill, af long range, crows, hawks, and 
V i all kinds of small game, such as squirrelg rabbits,’ etc. Barrel and all workin 
an ase parts made of high-grade steel, handsomely nickel plated; stock of finely-polishe 
black wainut. This splendid Ribe is just what you need for target practice. No 


Made of rich German Silver which powder—no danger—yet it will shoot almost as hard and as far as a regular .22 
has an extra finish, and is decorated caliber cartridge rifle. It is the safest and most powerful air rifie ever invented. 


wie meer ae a ice. — > 
s a mirror of good quality, 

der put commartoent and vace| Aandbag | CASH COMMISSION 
for quarters, dimes and nickels, also Made of seal grain i gusseted Many of our agents prefer to sell 


aaa Frc Ske Pout’ Gant ends welted, heavy cloth lining, fitted | Our goods for a cash commission 


4 3 A with kets for mirror, bottle, coin | instead ofa premium. We allow 40 
a ten-inch chain. Size of case is Sag tc, Bag. measures 10%x8% | Der cent commission to agents who : 
inches and is fitted with fancy French | desire the money instead of the i 4 
gray silver finished frame, has a | Premium. In other-words, you keep Niesh Bag "4 
double strap handle. 80 cents out of every two dollars’ ‘itul @ 

== worth of goods you sell, and send Made of German: silver, beau 

us the remaining $1.20. If you find | !dized frame, prettily. embossed 
you cannot sell all our goods you a handsome floral design. The rs i 
will be entitled to a commission on | the bag is 3%x2%, which maset 
the full amount you do sell. neither bulky or too small 4 
te & is a ten-inch chain. 
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SEND NO MONEY—JUST YOUR NAME. — 
People’s Supply Co., 3 
716-718 Lucas Ave, St. Louis, Mo. Fe 
Gentlemen:—Send me 20 of your high-grade art and religious 
tures, which I promise to try and sell for one of your presents. I pp 
ise to return all pictures I cannot sell. (R. 
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R F. RB eeeeeeneee Box cccccccce Street PPUTTETTT TILE aa “ 
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